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International Life 


Women and 
Children First 


If you love your wife and children you should 








provide for your widow and orphans. 


A Continuous Monthly 





Income Policy 





Relieves you of ‘anxiety as to the future of your family. 
Relieves your wite and children ot responsibilities they may be 
urfitted to bear. 


Our Monthly Checks start when yours have stopped torever. 


Every poliey is registered and secured by a deposit of bonds or 
deeds of trust on real estate deposited with the state of Missouri. 


Insurance in force— A ssets— 
$68 OOO CO0.00 $8,500,000.00 


International Life Insurance Co. 
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Here’s the Ideal Camera 
for Vacationist and 


Soldier— 







Ansco 
Folding Vest Pocket Camera 


Fast, reliable fixed-focus lens. 
Takes eight clear pictures—15¢x2!4, in. 
Press the button and it opens itself. 
No complicated parts—no trouble. 
Handsome leather-covered case. 
Back unfastens for loading. 





A complete Camera that weighs only 10 
ounces; fits the vest pocket easily and may be 
operated with one hand. We carry a complete 
line of the wonderful ANSCO Cameras. 

ANSCO Vest Pocket Model, illustrated— 


$750 
SCHWEIG STUDIO 


4927 Delmar Boulevard 
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$265 Will Buy This 


Beautiful New 1917 Model 


KIMBALL #2 
PIANO 


Easy Weekly or Monthly Terms 











An Ideal Gift for Bride or Graduate 





WE ALSO SELL 


Mason & Hamlin, Kieselhorst, Kimball, 
Kranich & Bach, Vose, 
Apollo, Artapollo, 
Apollophone, Kurtzmann, Prices $195 up, 


Gulbransen-Dickinson 
Pianos and Players. 
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look in the book first— 
to save time in calling. 


“T feel that I ought not to take ‘Information’s’ time from other sub- 
scribers who really need her services in securing numbers that have 
been added or changed since the last directory was printed, when it’s 
so easy to look up the number myself. 

“T know that when [ ask ‘Information’ for a number that is correctly 
listed in the telephone directory | am slowing up my own call. 


“So L always look in the book first to save time.” 


Out of every 100 calls for “Information” in St. 
Louis, 50 are for numbers correctly listed in the 
telephone book, Delays on these 50 calls could 
be avoided by always looking in the book first! 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE CO. 
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A., as second-class matter. 

Terms of subscription to Reedy’s Mirror, includ- 
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months. Subscriptions to all foreign countries 
$4.00 per year. 

Single copies, 10 cents, 

Payments, which must be in advance, should be 
made by Check, Money Order or Registered Letter, 
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For Food and Revenue 
By William Marion Reedy 


N the Senate the work of framing the revenue 
hill proceeds slowly. The bill as it came from 

the House was framed supposedly to make the 
war unpopular. Claude Kitchin, who opposed the 
war, said the bill should be voted for with eyes shut. 
The measure was designed to hit business and hit it 
hard. The income taxes proposed made no dis- 
tinction between earned and unearned income. Demo- 
crats favored taxes upon tea and sugar and coffee, 
Taxes on excess profits were provided at the same 
time arrangements were made for keeping down 
profits. There was no pretense of scientific method 
in taxation. Recommendations were not sought from 
the Tariff Commission, or if proffered were ignored. 
tariffs were 
abroad much needed in our preparation for war. 
The Senate tries to improve the bill in some re- 
In cther respects the Senate worsens it, for 


Heavy imposed on materials from 


spects. 
the Senate, in the nature of things, tends to look 
after certain great interests in the constituencies of 
its members. The [astern senators, for example, 
want to soften the income taxes because the big 
incomes are collected in the East though they 
South. The tax 

Particularly it 


may be created in the West or 
measure affects the people deeply. 


affects business. Heavy taxes have a tendency to 


“6 


make things slow down. Business cannot be “as 
usual,” with the business man worrying over the 
increase of fixed charges in taxation. The Senate 
goes mulling along the same old lines. No mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means committee and no 
one on the floor seems to have thought of one 
feature of taxation that would be most excellent 
as a revenue raiser and would at the same time tend 
to increase the production of wealth, add to our re 
sources and relieve business of intolerable burdens. 

One great daily newspaper, the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, has realized the importance at this time 
of the application of a federal tax in such a 
way as to promote justice in the levy and to bring 
about superior efficiency in the conduct of the war. 
On Decoration Day, the Post-Dispatch printed an 
editorial on “The Land and Food Supply” which 
proclaims the true gospel of taxation. That paper 
pointed out that his year Great Britain would par- 
tially solve her food problem by bringing into culti- 
vation 3,000,000 additional acres of land. 
war, England had wrestled with the land question 
and had taken steps to force land into cultivation as 


Before the 


a cure for unemployment, poverty and the de- 
population of the countryside. With the coming of 
the war the government dealt more drastically with 
the land held out of use and in various ways com- 
pelled the use of parks and game preserves and places 
lving fallow. That is how and why Great Britain 
has set 3,000,000 additional acres of land to work 
producing food for her armies and her civilian popu 
lation. Germany has brought every possible acre of 
ground within her borders to the highest possible 
productiveness. 

We have now or will have soon a food problem in 
the United States. We may possibly be able to raise 
enough food for ourselves, but we must also supply 
our allies. Already the allies’ bidding for our food 
supplies have forced prices up to prohibitive figures 
The prospects of foreign need increase the cost of 
living to the people at home. We may regulate prices 
by law or through the workings of commissions, but 
there is a limit to that. The one thing absolutely 
necessary to our own production and to the adequate 
support of our allies is to increase this country’s 
production of food. 


The Post-Dispatch says that there are in the 
United States 254,945,589 acres of unappropriated and 
unreserved public lands. Most of this is probably 
unavailable because it is rocky or otherwise sterile, 
or because it is so located as to be difficult of access 
or out of range of practically profitable transporta- 
tion. That may be left out of consideration. “On 
the other hand,” says the Post-Dispatch, “according 
to the 1910 census, there were 400,346,575 acres of 
unimproved farm lands. These lands are either parts 
of farms that are unimproved or are fertile farm 
lands held in an unimproved state for speculative 
purposes. The greater part now are undoubtedly 
speculative holdings. Add to these unimproved farm 
lands held for speculation the vast acreage of valu- 
able lands in cities and their suburbs, unused and 
unimproved, which are held for speculation and we 
have a domain for cultivation which, with capable 
labor, would supply ample foed for the world’s need.” 


Here are sources of revenue ‘absolutely unreached 
by the Federal government and to a large extent 
by the state governments. These unimproved farm 
lands are held by their owners at prices infinitely 
They 


are held out of use, held for a speculative use when 


higher than their tax valuation by the states. 


increasing population will call for those lands. So 
held, they force up the rent and price of lands in 
They thus keep 
In ordinary times most people do 


use, by diminishing the supply. 
down production. 
not think of this, but in the present situation, with 
ithe demand for production imperatively insistent, 
everybody can see it. The owners of this land out 
of use are “slackers” of the worst kind. Here is 
the government devising methods of control of food 
supplies and their distribution, talking of fixing 
prices and preparing to meet the possible contin- 
gency of starvation, while those hundreds of millions 
of acres of unimproved lands are producing noth- 
ing, their owners holding them, like dogs in the 
manger, against the need of all the people. These 
holders pay nothing, as such holders, to the govern- 
ment, nothing at least commensurate with the value 
of their holdings, while all around them men are 
being taxed on their business, their industry, their 
incomes. These lands increase in value every day. 
Their taxes are not increased. But there are sur- 
taxes provided on business profits and incomes. 
Those who hold land out of use simply pocket the 
increase of value, an increase to which the holders, 
as holders, contribute nothing. Everybody helps the 
government in the war crisis but the holder of lands 
for speculation. 


The Post-Dispatch asks two questions: “Why not 
tax the unearned increment of landlords, who neither 
toil nor spin, but draw their riches from the labor of 
Why not levy 


which would make it impossible to hold them out of 


others? surtaxes on unused land, 
use for speculation?” The Post-Dispatch supplies 
the answer thus: “Taxes on land values and sur- 
taxes on unused land would supply all the revenue 
the government needs without injury to or check on 
business and improvements, and without burdening 
labor or increasing the hardships of the earners of 
moderate salaries. It would do more—it would lift 
the burdens from industry, commerce and improve- 
ost of living. It would 


ments and thu: reduce the 


reduce the cost of food by opening a vast acreage 
This, 
it is important to remember, is not necessarily the 
Single Tax. 


land tax in lieu of all other taxes. It urges a tax 


of unused lands and encouraging production.” 
The Post-Dispatch does not urge this 
on land that will bring it into use and that will re- 


lieve other than the landed interests of thé burden 
they bear because of the escape of unused land from 
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the taxation machinery. Such a tax would take 
nothing that he earns from anybody. The holder 
of land out of use earns nothing. The community 


vives the value to the Jand and that value should I 
taken for the needs of the community or th 
ernment. Other taxes, upon business and industry, 
are fines for creating wealth. The landowner who 
creates nothing pockets the value the labor of every 
body else adds to his land. 

It is land value that should be taxed, not land. 
There may be little land value in a great deal of 
land. The ordinary farmer has more land than land 
value. One city lot may represent more land value 
than a large slice of a rural country. Land held out 
of use is not land held by farmers. It is held by 
land speculators. The average farmer’s improve- 
ments on his land, representing his labor, are more 
valuable than his land, and so far as his labor makes 
the value that value should be exempt. The number 
of farmers who are landowners is diminishing. Farm 
tenantry is increasing. In other words, speculators 
have been cornering the land, charging others for 
the right to live and work upon it, and making those 
others pay the taxes too. By taking all the rental 
value of land there would be no sense in anyone 
holding land for speculation. The speculators would 
let go. All land would be open to use productively 
and wages would rise because of there being more 
jobs than men. 

The hundreds of thousands of single taxers in the 
United States should get busy in bringing this land 
value tax to the attention of the Ways and Means 
committees of both houses of congress and to all 
other congressmen. They should hammer home the 
expediency and the justice of the proposal. “Congress 
may not levy direct taxes upon land,” says the Post- 
Dispatch, but it can tax land through state appor- 
tionments.” Some professors say that congress can- 
not levy a land tax of any kind without a constitu- 
tional amendment. That is probably not true in 
such sweeping form. As for apportionment, I can- 
not see that there is any basis of apportionment but 
population, since it is population that makes land 
value. The misguided farmer will arise and howl 
against land value taxation, but it is entirely possible 
that there can be gotten into his head the distinction 
between taxing land and taxing land value. When 
he sees this, he will see who has the land value and 
how the man who has the untaxed land value makes 
the man who uses land pay his own taxes and the 
speculator’s too. So far as the farmer is a pro- 
ducer he will escape taxation. The non-producer 
will be taxed so as to make him release his land to 
production. But it is not only the farmer who is 
blind to this truth. Everybody is, more or less. 
The Post-Dispatch says: “We are overlooking the 
greatest source of unburdensome taxation and_ the 
greatest cause of limited production and high living 
cost. The war and the food problem should awaken 
us to the truth about land.” 

If we can destroy land speculation we can put an 
end to war. If land were free to all who would use 
it there would be no crowding of people out of their 
own countries to other places in the sun. There’s 
land enough in England and in Germany for all 
English and Germans if a few people in those coun- 
trices did not possess the vastly greater part of it. 
If land were free in all countries the workers would 
not fear that foreigners were about to take their 
jobs. Land speculation produces the condition of 
underconsumption as well as apparent overproduc- 
tion. Free land would stimulate both production 
and consumption. The competition for trade ter- 
ritory would be minimized and there would be no 
problem of the freedom of the seas. Free land is a 
prime cure for both militarism and navalism. Mo- 
nopolized land is the chief economic cause of war. 
Free land means free trade in its widest sense and, 
therefore, peace. It is democracy and democracy is 
what we are fighting for—at home and abroad. 

A federal tax on land values is not essentially a 
war tax. It is a tax for the promotion of peace 
It is equality of 


among nations and individuals. 
opportunity. It takes what belongs to all. It leaves 
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to cach what he earns by any honest service. It 
It destroys th 
The United 


drives the drones from the hive. 
foundation of all privilege in all nations 


States should show all other nations the way to those 
ends. The people should bombard their representa 
, ~ ; 
tives in coneress with demands for the imposition of 


this just and practicable tax on land values. “Up 
793 


ys, and at ’cm! 
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Let Us Have Terms 
By William Marion Reedy 


USSIA looks bad for our side of the war. 

But Russia suggests a possible clue to peace. 

The United States may feel out the British, 
French, Italian governments on terms of settlement. 
Will they consent to forego acquisitions and domina- 
tions in the Balkans, in China, in Northern Africa 
as spoils of war? Russia wants no conquest. Nor 
do we. If the other Entente powers war for imperial 
expansion can this country stay in such a war? 
Can we do other than demand for our share that 
there be no sharing of spoils? That is the league 
of peace. On any other assumption of our purpose 
the war will be unpopular here and our participation 
might be suddenly ended. Before we get too far in 
we must know what chestnuts we are to pull out of 
the fire and for whom. 

Russia’s rather amorphous government has declared 
against conquest and indemnities, but surely an end- 
ing of the war without indemnity to ravaged Serbia, 
violated Belgium and devastated northern France is 
unthinkable. The Russian government's proclama- 
tion says nothing on this subject and therefore that 
utterance runs counter to the dearest purpose of the 
western enemies of Germany. The silence upon that 
point is one of the matters that induces pessimism 
in the Entente. Great Britain, France and_ Italy 
expect the United States to answer the Russian pro- 
nouncement in a way to harmonize that expression 
with British and French and Italian post bellum 
objects, if possible. Upon the harmonizing of Rus- 
sian ends with those of the other allies much de- 
pends. And much depends upon us. 

Can this country go in for a war one of the first 
results of which will be the setting up of a trade 
combination against the Teutonic empires? A tariff 
war of the whole world against Germany after the 
War is not a means to permanent peace. That means 
that the Teutonic peoples are to he made outcasts 
among the nations. Surely the United States does 
not want that. But that is what the Entente declared 
for some months ago. Ata recent conference of the 
\llies in Rome, certain objects in the war were be- 
ing formulated by an Italian statesman. Italy want- 
ed large parts of Austria and of Northern Africa, 
and the statesman went on to outline some more, 
when M. Briand, representing France, arose from 
his seat and reached for his overcoat, saving that he 
had better secure it while he had time. Rumania 
wants a slice of Hungary and so does Serbia. Great 
Britain wants to keep the captured German colonies. 
Great Britain is said to want such an arrangement 
in the Balkans as will make her supreme there for 
all time. All this the Allies want and more, and 
they want Belgium restored and France compen- 
sated. Clearly such terms are possible only upon 
the basis of such a defeat as has not vet been in- 
flicted unon Germany. The United States wants to 
defeat Germany, but it certainly does not fight for 
such ends as indicated. It is easy to see that such 
terms mean that the Teutonic empires instead of be- 
ing broken up will be more strongly consolidated. 
They would have to be ‘all Prussian. They would 
he forced by their enemies into being a unified 
Middle Europe. That is the argument of Friedrich 
Naumann’s hook—a middle Europe for defense rath- 
er than aggression. A defeat of Germany would 
not interfere with such a drawing together of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, and preparation for 
more war. 

Russia’s recent declaration dispels Austria-Hun- 
gary’s fear of aggression. Measurably the Russian 


manifesto has dissipated fear of Russian invasion of 
Germany. The Teutonic empires know what Russia 
purposes but they do not know what Great Britain, 
France, Italy and supposedly the United States pur- 
pose. We are told that our purpose is to arouse the 
Teutonic peoples to a sense of democracy. iieds 
therefore incumbent upon the United States to say 
that it is not warring for an iron ring of steel and 
a strong tariff wall around Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. It would seem to be necessary that we 
give the same assurances to Russia in order to keep 
her in line. The President has proclaimed that we 
war for the rights of the small nationalities, but 
what Russians as well as Teutons want to know is 
whether we are for Bulgaria’s rights as we are for 
Serbia’s or Belgium’s. For this reason it is held to 
be desirable by many that the United States should 
get Great Britain, France and Italy to declare terms 
in harmony with our own. There is sound sense in 
the theory that if some such thing be not done we 
shalt only lengthen the war unconscionably and weld 
the Teuton empires together after the war—making 
for a continuance in Europe of two armed camps. 

This country must make concessions to New Rus- 
sia and concessions to New Russia are exactly what 
will further our purpose to pull the German people 
away from support of their rulers. A new Russia 
that knows all about jobbed Jim Mooney in San 
Francisco and cares about such things cannot be 
fobbed oif with mere phraseological democracy. So 
we have got to talk a democracy indistinguishable 
from socialism if we are to get anywhere at all with 
the anti-autocratic forces in Germany. We are not 
likely to start much revolution in Germany or 
Austria-Hungary if we do not make it clear that 
we are not fighting to set the bounds of British 
Empire wider yet. The Social Democrats of Ger- 
many may not like their Hohenzollerns, but they like 
British imperialism no better. And like their breth- 
ren in Russia, they know something of the industrial 
imperialism in the United States. Mere Fourth of 
July stuff will not do for either Russians or Ger- 
mans—to keep the Russians in the war or to help 
the Germans to stop the war. 

President Wilson has sent a message to the Rus- 
sian government on this subject. It has not yet been 
delivered by Ambassador Francis or by the commis- 
sion headed by Mr. Root. We may assunie that it 
will he thoroughly democratic in tone, that it will be 
consistent with the generalities of the President's 
other outgivings, but we may suspect that the Rus- 
sians may call for more minute definition and par- 
ticularization as to what democracy means, in the 
matter of labor, for instance. And besides, what the 
United States may say is not all that is needed. The 
other allies must make specific declarations in order 
to hold Russia, in order to gain support for peace 
moves in Germany. It is socialists that must he 
satistied, not merely Jeffersonian democrats. None 
of the old lingo will satisfy. Democratic phrases 
won't mix with purposes to hold all the German col- 
onies, to grab the Bagdad railway, to organize the 
Balkans as a bulwark for India, to imperialize Chi- 
nese concessions and all that sort of thing. 

Of course, the job before us is to lick Germany, 
hut it will be easier to do that job if we can show a 
better purpose than any yet expressed by Great 
Britain at least, and keep Russia fighting with us 
and get the sympathy of anti-autocratic, anti- 
imperialistic Germans. The war can be hastened to 
an end by a declaration of all the Allies that their 
objects in the war, their demands at its conclusion 
will coincide absolutely with the purposes of the 
United States, which are presumably the same as 
those outlined by the Russian goyvernment—no con- 
quest, no indemnities save for Serbia, Belgium and 
France. Without some such statement the war may 
drag on for two or five or ten years; for any pur- 
poses other than those proclaimed by Russia, any 
prosecution of the war without repudiation of the 
generally accepted purposes of Great Britain with 
regard to colonies, any continuation of the war on 
the theory that the Teuton empires are to be dis- 
criminated against by tariffs and shut off from the 
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Furopean family of nations, means that the Teuton 
empires are to be crushed, and utterly dismembered, 
and against that they will fight with desperation that 
will cost their enemies incalculable men and money. 

Fight the war with guns and shells, of course. 


But our statesmen can do much to win the fight by 


a restatement of purposes and terms by the Entente. 
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Come Across, You! 
By William Marion Reedy 


HY should everybody buy a bond? Why 

don't the big banking concerns take the 

Liberty Bonds in large blocks as they have 
taken all other bonds? Why call so insistently upon 
the common people? These questions are frequently 
propounded these days. They indicate a popular 
apathy upon the issue that must be overcome. It 
concerns only the rich bugs. For them to cough up 
$2,000,000,000 is dead easy. The man-in-the-street 
doubtless believes the issue will be oversubscribed 
in no time. Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo also 
believed that in the beginning. 

Let us leave out of consideration the idea of buy- 
ing these bonds as a form of patriotic service, as a 
way of rallying to the support of the country in a 
ereat war. Those two billion dollars have got to 
come chiefly from the individual citizens of the 
nation because that is the only way the money can 
come without danger to the country’s going business. 
The rich must take their share but they cannot do 
it all. And the why of this is that the money 
necded must not be withdrawn from industry. To 
take for this purpose the money that is needed in 
agriculture, manufacture, transportation and so forth 
But why don’t the savings 
If that were 


would be disastrous. 
banks put the savings in the bonds? 
done the banks would have to issue their own bonds 
to raise money to take the place of the savings put 
into the bonds. If all the big concerns took all 
these bonds they would need money to carry on 
their business and would have to sell their own 
securities. And such sales of securities would de- 
press values enormously. The country could not 
“carry on” if all its necessary capital were put into 
the Liberty Loan. 

The money must come therefore from the pockets 
of the people. It must not come even from their 
sayings in banks, for those savings are invested in 
husiness of various kinds and if they were taken out 
We cannot sell the 
honds to foreign countries because the foreign coun- 


those businesses would suffer. 


tries are broke; we are digging up to keep them go- 
ing. The common man must take some of the loan 
with money that he accumulates for some other pur- 
pose. And if he does this it will involve some 
sacrifice, for while he puts into the bonds money he 
designed to use otherwise, he will also find himself 
drastically taxed to pay interest on those bonds and 
to pay government expenses otherwise. For ‘the 
ordinary citizen the investment in these bonds means 
no little self-sacrifice or at least self-denial. He 
must put his country above his immediate personal 
linancial interest. Two thousand million dollars is a 
huge sum, even though we have latterly been think- 
ing in units of millions or even of billions. It is 
easier to think in such units than to raise them in 
cold cash. That is why everybody is called upon to 
scrape together all he can to buy the bonds. The 
government must borrow from us little fellows be- 
cause it cannot borrow from the big fellows who 
need all the capital they have and more, in order to 
keep business in operation. Needless to say, if we 
little fellows love our country, if we believe that our 
country is right in waging war against forces that 
would destroy the ideals of liberty this country stands 
for, we will come across with all we can spare and 
maybe some more. Here’s a thing the doing of 
which we cannot leave to the mythical George of 
current colloquial celebrity—another Mrs. Harris. 
Are we deficient in patriotism that we have to be 
ballyhooed into buying the bonds? Not at all. Do 
we question the security for the money we might 
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put in? We do not. There’s nothing the matter 
with us except that we little fellows are not used 
to bond-buying; that’s all. It’s not so strange when 
you think of it, that we don’t rush for this good 
We have to be roped, tied and sat upon be- 
We butchers and 
doctors and 


thing, 
fore we will buy life insurance. 
bakers and candlestick-makers and 
editors and “such small deer” are not used to buying 
government bonds, we don’t think that sort of thing 
is in our line and it is difficult for us to begin so 
thinking. We see, in our mind’s eye, Horatio, the 
hondholder always with the prefix “bloated” and we 
are none of that. All this bond-buying stuff is Wall 
street’s business, and truth to tell, we think of it as 
somewhat nefarious. It rather startles us to be 
told that Wall street hasn’t all the money there is, 
that “predatory wealth” hasn’t ‘copped all the 
dough.” But it’s a fact that we have got to get 
these two thousand millions for the government to 
save it from losing the war. We have got to come 
clean with the cold cash, and that’s why the gov- 
ernment issues the bonds in denominations of $50 
and $100—to bring them within our reach. Will we 
loan our money to our country in its need, as we 
would to a friend? Of course we will, when we 
thoroughly understand the situation. It’s all most 
of us can do, seeing we are too old to fight. Who 
wouldn’t buy a bond or two, thereby to take a crack 
at the Kaiser for Belgium, for Servia, for France, 
for democracy, for humanity ? 

We've all been yawping for some years for our 
government to do things for us. Here’s a chance to 
do something for our government; and to give a little 
money on which we will draw 3% per cent is nothing, 
when we think of the boys who answer gladly to 
the call to offer up their lives. 

Buy a bond or two or a share in a bond or two! 


This means you. 
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What I’ve Been Reading 


By W. M. R. 

MONG all the book reviewers of the country, 

J. B. Kerfoot, of New York Life, is unique 

in that his reviews are seldom more than one 
paragraph long. But that paragraph is always beau- 
tifully written, always gives a very definite impres- 
sion of the book dealt with and is always fair in 
judgment. A critic like Mr. Kerfoot is not only an 
artist in writing, but an artist in reading. His book 
“How to Read” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) 
is a brilliant performance in psychology. He says 
that a book doesn’t tell a story, but makes the 
reader tell himself a story and in the felicitous de- 
velopment of this thesis his book consists. He has 
something to say to the most confirmed addict of 
reading and he says it from a novel angle and in 
charming style. He is one critic who is not a fail- 
ure in the art upon which he sets up as critic, and 
lis example moves me to an experiment in brief 
paragraphic reviewing. 

° 
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A writer these days must be careful lest before 
his book is published all the things he writes about 
be changed. Stephen Graham wrote a book “Russia 
in 1916” (Macmillans). In that book he says that 
what struck him most in Russia in 1916 was the 
quietness of conditions and the dorogovisna or high 
cost of living. Quietness! Before the book was on 
sale the revolution had occurred and the Komanoffs 
were deposed. Mr. Graham professes to know 
Russia, but he could not see what was coming, just 
as he couldn’t understand why real estate values 
rose at Archangel and Ekaterinoslay when the war 
made those ports populous. Mr. Graham cannot see 
democracy. He is enamored of mysticism and is 
content if mysticism flourishes even under oppres- 
sion. He doesn’t care for revolutionary mystics. 
The old regime was all right for him. So “Russia 
in 1916” is a book in which the writer shows nothing 
of the Russia of that year. There was revolution 
all around him and he didn’t know it. 


Miss Edith Wyatt is a creative critic whose work 
is ever a happy feature of The North American 
Review. Some of her critiques are gathered to- 
gether in a book “The Great Companions” (Apple- 
ton, New York). She does 
exquisite justice to such men as William Dean 
Howells and Henry James. 


The book is a joy. 


She writes charmingly 
of the writings of women and she brings to our 
memories the power and originality of Stephen 
Crane. It was Crane, you will remember, who gave 
us remarkable examples of imagism long before 
some of our present imagists were born. Sut 
among all the subjects in this little book I liked best 
Miss Wyatt’s “discovery” of Daniel De Foe. We all 
know “Robinson Crusoe” but we don’t know the 
“Journal of the Plague” or others of his works in 
super-journalism. Few of us would have thought of 
the likeness between De Foe and Benjamin Frank- 
lin. De Foe was a fine fighter with the pen and 
endured the pillory and the jail for his opinions. He 
(Continued on page 376) 
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Milton on Free Speech 


Gulfport, Miss., May 26, 1917. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

EGULATIONS as to what the press shall pub- 
lish, or what not, have been made public. They 
are harmless. But we are told the President 

wants and will ask for and get more censorship. 

The press that has howled for censorship of the 
movies and the suppression of wicked plays, squeals 
like a pig under a gate when censorship comes to its 
own business and bosom. 

While the press howls, it wants this or that kind 
of person suppressed for talking against conscription 
or war in general or anything else that is not “popu- 
lar” or approved by those set in authority over us. 

All this censorship business, it seems to me, is to 
us of to-day about as were the licensed printing pro- 
posals to John Milton—Milton of ‘Paradise Lost,” 
“Comus,” “Samson Agonistes,” etc. It occurred to 
me to make a few selections from him. Here they 
are: the first is from “The Reason of Church-Gov- 
ernment Urged Against Prelaty,” Book II; the others 
from “Areopagitica :” 

1. Inspiration and the Bringing of Bad News. 


“This is that which the sad prophet Jere- 
miah laments: ‘Woe is me, my mother that 
thou hast borne me, a man of strife and 
contention!’ And though Divine inspiration 
must certainly have been sweet to those an- 
cient prophets, yet the irksomeness of that 
truth which they brought was so unpleasant 
to them that everywhere they call it a bur- 
den. .,. For surely to every good and peace- 
able man it must in nature be a hateful thing 
to be the displeaser and molester of thou- 
sands; much better would it like him doubt- 
less to be the messenger of gladness and 
contentment, which is his chief intended 
business to all mankind, but that they resist 
and oppose their own true happiness. But 
when God commands to take the trumpet and 
blow a dolorous or jarring blast, it lies not 
in man’s will what he shall say, or what he 
shall conceal. Which might teach these 
times not suddenly to condemn all things that 
are sharply spoken or vehemently written as 
proceeding out of stomach, virulence and ill- 
nature.... For me, I have determined to lay 
up as the best treasure and solace of a good 
old age, if God vouchsafe it to me, the honest 
liberty of free speech from my youth.”.., 

2. Public Criticism and the Lords and Commons of 
England. 

“He who freely magnifies what hath been 
nobly done, and fears not to declare as freely 
what might be done better, gives ye his best 
covenant of his fidelity; and that his loyalest 
affection and his hope wait on your proceed- 
ings. His highest praising is not flattery and 
his plainest advice is a kind of praising; for 
though I should affirm and hold by argument 
that it would fare better with truth, with 
learning, and the commonwealth that one of 
your published orders, which I should name, 
were called in, yet at the same time it could 
not much redound to the lustre of your mild 
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and equal government, whena private per- 
on are hereby animated to think ye better 
ith public advice than othe) tutist 
have been delighted heretofore with public 
flattery And men will then see what diffe) 
ence there is between the magnanimity of 


parliament and that jealous haughtiness 


of cabin councillors that usurped of late, 


Whenas they shall observe ye in the midst 
of your victories and successes more gently 
brooking written exceptions against a rooted 
order thun other courts would hiuve en- 
dured the Jeast signified dislike of any sud 
den proclamation.” 

‘ree Spec h in Books. 

“I deny not but that it is of greatest con- 
cernment in the church and commonwealth 
to have a vigilant eye how books demean 
themselves as well as men; and thereafter 
to confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice 
on them as malefactors; for books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a pro- 
weny of life in them to be as active as thut 
soul Was whose progeny they are; nay, they 
do preserve as in a vial the purest eflicucy 
and extraction of that living intellect that 
bred them. I know they are as lively and as 
vigorously productive as those’ fabulous 
dragon's teeth; and, being sown up and down, 
may chance to spring up armed men, And 
yet on the other hand, unless wariness be 
used, as good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book. Who kills a man kills a reasonable 
creature, God's image; but he who destroys 
a good book kills reason itself—kills the 
image of God, as it were in the eye. Many 
uw man lives a burden to the earth; but a 
g00d book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, imbalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life. It is true, no 
age can restore a life, Whereof perhaps there 
is no great loss; and revolutions of ages do 
not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, 
for the want of which whole nations fare the 
worse. We should be wary therefore what 
persecutions we raise against the living 
labours of public men, how we spill that sea- 
soned life of man preserved and stored up 
in books; since we see a kind of homicide 
may be thus committed, sometimes a martyr- 
dom; and if it extend to the whole impres- 
sion, a kind of massacre, whereof the exe- 
eulion ends not in the slaying of an ele- 
mental life, but strikes at the aethereal and 
fifth essence, the breath of reason itself; 
slays an immortality rather than a life.” 
hetlered SPece h liltfies the Nation. 

“What is it but a servitude like that im- 
posed by the Philistines not to be allowed 
the sharpening of our own uxes and coulters, 
but We must repair from all quarters to twen- 
ty licensing forges? Had anyone written and 
divulged erroneous things and scandalous to 
honest life, misusing and forfeiting the es- 
teem had of his reason amony men, if afte) 
conviction this only censure were adjudged 
him, that he should never henceforth write 
but What were first examined by an appointed 
officer, Whose hand should be annexed to pass 
his credit for him that now he might be sate- 
ly read; it could not be apprehended less 
than a disgraceful punishment. Whence to 
include the whole nation, and those that 
never yet thus offended, under such a diffident 
and suspectful prohibition, may plainly be 
understood what a disparagement it is. So 
much the more whenas debtors and delin- 
quents may walk abroad without a keeper, 
but unoffensive books must not stir forth 
Without a visible jailer in their title. Nor 
is it to the common people less than a re- 
proach; for if we be so jealous over them 
4s that we dare not trust them with an Eng- 
lish pamphlet, what do we but censure them 
for a giddy, vicious, and ungrounded people; 
in such a sick and weak state of faith and 
discretion as to be abie to take nothing down 
but through the pipe of a licenser?... Lords 
and Commons of England! consider what na- 
tion it is Whereof ye are, and whereof ye are 
the governors: a nation not slow and dull, 
but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit; 
acute to invent, subtile and sinewy to dis- 
course, not beneath the reach of any point 


the highest that human capacity can soar to. 

What could a man require more from a 
nation so pliant and so prone to seek after 
knowledge? What wants there to such a to- 
wardly and pregnant soil, but wise and 


faithful labourers, to make a knowing peo- 
ple, a nation of prophets, of sages, and of 
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worthie Where there is much desire to 
learn, there ol necessity will hoe much 
arguing, much writing, many opinions; fo1 
opinion in good men is but knowledge in the 


making. . What should ye do then, should 
ye suppress all this thlhowery crop of knowl- 
edge and new light sprung up and yet spring- 
ing daily in this city? Should ve set an olig- 
archy of twenty engrossers over it, to bring 
a famine upon our minds again, when we 
shall know nothing but what is measured to 
us by your bushel? Believe it, lords and 
commons! they who counsel ye to such a sup- 
pressing do as good as bid ye suppress your- 
selves; und I will soon show how. If it be 
desired to know the immediate cause of all 
this free writing and free speaking, there 
eunnot be assigned a truer than your own 
mild, and free, and humane government; it is 
the liberty, lords, and commons, which your 
own valorous and happy counsels have pur- 
chased us; liberty which is the nurse of all 
vreat wits. This is that which hath ratified 
and enlightened our spirits like the influence 
of heaven; this is that which hath enfran- 
chised, enlarged, and lifted up our apprehen- 
sions degrees above themselves. Ye cannot 
make us now less capable, less knowing, 
less eagerly pursuing of the truth, unless ye 
first make yourselves, that made us so, less 
the lovers, less the founders of our true lib- 
erty. We can grow ignorant again, brutish, 
formal, and slavish, as ye found us; but you 
then must first become that which ye cannot 
be, oppressive, arbitrary, and tyrannous, as 
they were from whom ye have freed us.” 
“Methinks IL see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks: methinks I see her as an eagle muing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled 
eye at the full mid-day beam; purging and 
unsealing her long abused sight at the foun- 
tain itself of heavenly radiance; while the 
whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, 
with those also that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at What she means, and in 
their envious gabble would prognosticate a 
year of sects and schisms.” 
May | say, without anti-climax, 


And some thought, too! 


“Some language! 
JLUCIFER. 
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Ulysses S. Grant 


By Chester H. Krum 
R. LOUIS A. COOLIDGE, in ‘his “Life of 
Ulysses S. Grant” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston) has signalized the advent of the 
United States into the greatest of all wars by a con- 
tribution to biographical literature of a life of the 
greatest of American generals. The author gives for 
yt 


the first time an appreciative review of both phases 
the public career of Ulysses S. Grant—presenting to 
the world in most admirable, calm and impartial 
style his conclusions drawn from the multitude of 
authors who have had much, or little, to say of an 
extraordinary man, whose place in American history 
is with Washington and Lincoln. The author says 
at the outset: “It must be borne in mind that Grant 
had two distinct careers, each of its own right mer- 
iting a place in history. Biographers have not been 
niggardly with one, and what they have written has 
enriched his fame; but with the other, they have 
been less kind. It has not been the literary fashion 
to commend him much for his achievements after 
the Rebellion, yet his success as president in setting 
our feet firmly in the paths of peace and in estab- 
lishing our credit with the nations of the world is 
hardly less significant than his success in war.” In 
the light of these two careers, the book has had its 
authorship. 

Apparently, Mr. Coolidge did not have a personal 
acquaintance with his subject. As to some phases of 
the careers, this was an advantage to the biographer ; 
as to others it was a disadvantage, because a personal 
knowledge would have supplied some conclusions 
which are needed to fully round out the picture, 
which has been so carefully and _ satisfactorily 
drawn. Yet a full, appreciative personal knowledge 
of General Grant would have had drawbacks. The 
present writer feels them as he pens this review. 





Had his own relation to General Grant been merely 
an officially subordinate one, he might be able to 
now write in an atmosphere of calm, biographical 
indifference. But one who was appointed to office 
by General Grant in 1809, without even knowledge 
on his part that he was to be appointed or was 
being considered for the office—United States At- 
torney for the Eastern District of Missouri—who 
afterwards and down to the removal of the General 
to New York and his becoming a member of Grant 
and Ward, was contided in and made as much of 
as if he had been a member of General Grant’s own 
family—such an one can hardly be expected to write 
now, in the style of an almanac, a review of even 
the most dispassionate and clearly appreciative book 


on Grant which has as yet been given to the 


American public. . 

The present writer knew nothing personally of 
He leaves to his- 
Yet it has already 


General Grant in time of war. 
tory the judgment to be made. 
been pronounced. 


Cold Harbor seems to have been the only battle 
which may be characterized as a mistake and even 
Cold Harbor had its attendant mitigating circum- 
stances. With a citizen soldiery, “Sam Grant” pre- 
served the Republic of the United States and vindi- 
cated the constitution ordained by the people. His 
victories were, indeed, of endurance born. In war, 
his mind was not “attuned to notions of retreat.” 
His methods were the inspirations of genius. At 
Donaldson, the filled knapsacks of the enemy 
prompted him to order a victorious advance upon 
the whole line, when his own flank had been seri- 
ously embarrassed. At Shiloh, with “green” troops, 
he successfully defended the assault of Johnson and 
Beauregard, and the next day vanquished his assail- 
ants in masterful fashion. His Vicksburg campaign 
was as brilliant as any of Napoleon. He rescued 
Thomas from starvation at Chattanooga; broke 
Brage’s center with an over-night conception and 
sent him hurling in defeat. In the Wilderness, where 
others had hesitated, he went forward, and finally, 
through the surrender at Appomattox rendered pos- 
sible a reunion of freemen under the beneficence of 
a government of the people which has not had and 
will never have its equal upon earth. 


Comparisons are necessarily odious. But when 
(arant gave to Lee's defeated army their horses and 
mules, upon their surrender, the act was more 
potent in the direction of reunion of American 
hearts, than could have been presidential proclama- 
tions or acts of congress to the end of time. We 
have not heard, or read much of Grant as a reader 
of Rabelats, but how much this act seems to have 
found its inspiration in Gargantua’s speech to the 
vanquished: “Our forefathers and ancestors of all 
times have been of this nature and disposition that 
upon the winning of a battle, they have chosen rather 
for a sign and memorial of their triumphs and vic- 
tories to erect trophies and monuments in the hearts 
of the vanquished by clemency than by architecture 
in the lands which they had conquered. For they did 
hold in greater estimation the lively remembrance of 
men purchased by liberality than the dumb inscrip- 
tion of arches, pillars and pyramids, subject to the 
injury of storms and tempests and to the envy of 
everyone.” Grant may never have read this speech, 
but in him the bounty of human kindness was as 
boundless as the sea—his love for his fellow-man as 
great. The occasion always afforded an inspiration. 

So when he resolutely told Andrew Johnson that 
he would resign the command of the army rather 
than submit to the prosecution of Lee, or any of his 
commanders, for treason, Grant wrote in the history 
of the American people the unchangeable precept 
that amnesty and forgiveness shown by a conquering 
government would make the most loyal of loyal 
citizens of those mistaken Americans who were con- 
quered in armed resistance to the government of 
nearly half a decade. The story of Grant’s career in 
war has been told by a multitude of writers, but it is 
still a story of absorbing interest. Bequeathed from 


(Continued on page 384) 
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Portrait of a Lady in Bed 


By Marjorie Allen Seiffert 
1. THE COVERLET 
Y cowardice covers me safely 
From everything. ... 
From cold, to which I yield 
And quietly. die 
Beneath the snow: 


From heat, at which I faint 
Until cool nothingness 
Receives me: 


From hurt (Seize me, oh lion, 
And I shall die of fear 
Before I feel your breath) : 


From love, 
Yes, most of all 
From love. 


How can your love touch me, 
Harlequin ? 

Is it not heat, 

Or cold, 

Or a lion? 


My cowardice covers me safely 
From everything! 


2, FHE PILLOW 

To know you think of me 
Sustains my spirit 
Through the long night. 


(My thought of you 
Is wine 
Janisling sleep.) 


Your thoughts of me are feathers, 

Light nothings, drifting, dancing, floating, 
Blown by a breath of fancy 

\way from your sight. 


They would choke me, 

They would blind me 

With the Nothing I am to you 
lf | dared see them: 

But L bind them into a pillow, 
And to know you think of me 
Sustains my spirit 

Through the night. 


3: SOULENERK. 
Harlequin, seeing me gay 
You loved me, 

For fools need mirth: 


Oh solemn Harlequin- 


Tall tragedians make me laugh 
Joyously, riotously, 


Tall, dark villains and heroes with blonde hair 


Make me laugh uproariously— 
(Il could elope with a tragedian) 


But you with your clowning, Harlequin, 


sring bony truth too near- 


Harlequin, perhaps I loved you 
But you could not make me gay! 


? 
~ 


4. THE CURTAIN 
I do not fear 
You, or me, or death— 


There now is nothing left to fear 
But this— 
This curtain of blackness. 


Once I feared you 

And all you thought and felt, 

And all you said and did; 

I feared myself, 

And all you made me think and feel 
And say and do— 


Now I no longer fear 
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Thinking, feeling, saying, doing: 
Nor blankness, apathy, silence, torpor 


i do not fear 


You, or me, or death 


| only fear 
This curtain of blackness 
Which is your absence. 


5. THE DREAM 

Harlequin comes to me smiling 
Through the white-shining birch trees 
Of the twilight wood. 


tle has forgiven 

My cowardice and hesitations. 
Soon | shall sink into his arms 
With all the imagined fervor 
Of a thousand dreams. 


Why does he come so slowly ? 
There is no longer anything 
To mar our meeting. ... 


This must be real 

For Harlequin is still clowning. : 
He waves his arms grotesquely 

‘To make me smile... . 


Quick into his arms 

With unspent fervor— 

Why are the trees all sighing? 
Look, shining birches, if you will. 
| and my love embrace! 


They do not look, 


They do not seem to care.... 


I:mbrace me, my beloved! 

(Can these be passionate kisses ? 
They feel so cool and thin 

Like mist.) 


The birches shiver 
\s though the night wind stirred them 


Can we be dead? 


ote o%e ote of 
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Egalite .. . And Then? 


By L. A. L. 


Gaston Riou: ‘Journal d'un Simple Soldat.” 
Hachette, Paris, 1917. 


ONSIDER this marvel: Fourteen hundred 


million identical “forked radishes” composing 


the Genus Homo, and no two of them en- 
vVisaging an identical state of affairs and reacting 
identically ! 

Henri Barbusse, as we have seen, had a jet black 
reactance to the War of Two Worlds. René Ben- 
jamin’s was warm rose. Gaston Riou registers that 
most enchanting of all tinctures “couleur d’ésper- 
ance.” In other words, he views the facts through 
the iris-lens of Truth, so that the distortions of 
short-focus vision are equalized and corrected, and 
the tint of the Absolute cast over all. 

Naturally, therefore, one may write a few words 
about Riou’s masterpiece, without being belabored 
for harping on the boresome and excruciating de- 
tails of the abattoirs beyond the Aisne. 

Very good luck it was, not only for Riou, but for 
Literature and Humanity that this young man was 
captured instead of being killed by shrapnel or bay- 
onet. Especially fortunate that he was sent to the 
Fortress of Orff instead of to another prison, in com- 
mand of a Plouff instead of a Von Stengel. And 
yet, this may be giving too much credit to the 
divinities of Fortune; for M. Riou’s “Diary of a 
Plain Soldier” proves that he has creative eyes, and 
a “fiat lux” imagination. He would have found won- 
derful philosophic data anywhere, and he would have 
elaborated it just as well as he has done in this book. 

Authorized translations of this story of “Casemate 
17” have appeared in English, but they do not satisfy 
me at all, for the curious reason that they ignore, 
or put the sordini stop on the things of absolute and 


unconditioned merit in Gaston Riou’s book. The 





translators, as usual, hunt for the picturesque and 
dramatic; spice it with the wit, flavor it with the 
humor; and palm off the confection as of full 
dietetic value. Human documents ought not to be 
thus treated to centrifugal separation. Some of the 
butter fat of philosophy should be left. Otherwise 
the mass is a flavorous inert, like the synthetic war 
ration of the Elberfield laboratories. Some vitamines, 
some lecithin, must be left in a translation—especially 
in bringing over into English a modern French 
writing—otherwise the vitalizing elements of the 
creation are wanting. 

Innumerable writers from the scene of action in 
France and Belgium have dwelt on the radical dif- 
ference between social affairs in the French trenches 
and in the German dug outs. M. Henri Lavedan 
goes so far as to intimate that the war has broken 
down, definitively, all caste and class distinctions in 
the republic. But the stratification of “Offiztere”’ 
and “Lumpen” or “Hundeviel” is as distinct in the 
German army as it was in Alsace-Lorraine under 
Teuton usurpation. Optimistic thinkers have taken 
it for granted that the end of the War of Two 
Worlds must be the establishment of a certain, work- 
able kind of “Zgalité,’ to supplement the gift of 
“Liberté” by the American and French Revolutions 
of the eighteenth century. Others have dismissed 
all hopes of equality among men, seeing that liberty 
and equality cannot coéxist, being mutually destruc- 
tive and antinomous. These men are of the clerical 
complexion and wish for nothing more beatific than 
the restoration of “God in His heaven” and Frater- 
nifé among men, with a modicum of equality and a 
dash of liberty. 

Gaston Riou is decidedly of this genus, as those 
who have read his “Ecoutes de la France Qui Vient” 
well know. And it is for this reason, perhaps, that 
he took advantage of the quite unusual opportunity 
presented at kort Orff, to study the transition from a 
homogeneous equality to a hetereogeneous polarity, 
with all the hunger at one pole and all the available 
cash means at the other. Nothing quite so con- 
vincing has been done in this field of study. And 
the beauty of it is that the documentation is au 
naturel. 

Well: here’s the mise-en-scéene, One thousand 
French prisoners of war sent to Fort Orff, near 
Ingolstadt, and put under command and in custody 
of Baron von Stengel, major of the Katserliche 
Reichs service. Absolute equality of misery, to start 
with; equality of contumely; equality of hunger and 
cold; equality of opportunity to react to the en- 
vironment, within the limits fixed by certain Bavarian 
bayonets outside the sentry line. 

But the equality is of short duration. The mass 
of a thousand men speedily differentiates like a seg- 
menting cell under the microscope. What is the 
force activating the primary evolution in such a mass 
of seemingly identical units? Nothing in the world 
but capacity for affection—good old Pauline Charity. 
A few of the prisoners find it possible to like Herr 
Baron von Stengel—PBoche though he be, veteran of 
‘70, commandant of a city of good French poitlus, 
and visible representative of the German military 
administration, arch enemy of France. Most of the 
citizens of this prison commune are deficient in the 
heart qualities that draw heterogeneous units into a 
homogeneous unity. From this generic, hereditary 
difference of human types springs the first con- 
spicuous “sport” in this garden of /:galité. 

M. Riou had inbred culture to start with; he had 
fine cultivation, education, sensibility; he had pro- 
found sympathy, vast capabilities of admiration; im- 
mense charity, understanding, and keen powers of 
appraisal in terms of the Absolute. More particu- 
larly he had a renowned literary triumph to act as 
his envoy extraordinary at the hostile court. The 
difference between a man who has a white deal 
table and a man who has not, is not much, or it is 
everything in the world. The difference between a 
man who is so likable that his jailer gladly stuffs his 
mattress for him, lest he stick thorns in his fingers, 
and nine hundred ninety-nine others, may be very 
little; but it is enough to destroy the status of equal- 
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The Logic of Tippoo Na Gai 


By Hendrick Willem Van Loon 


MPPePOO NA GAL sat in the sun and baked him 
that night to 
White 


Pherefore Tippoo Na Gai sat and dreamed 


Caaston Riou 


self. Idis regiment was to leave 


ry and telat thre cnemys ot the Great 


rather 


Kore Koro, the daughter of Kuniakari 
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When the war was over 


turn with ten gold pieces. He would buy himself two 
cows and he would buy himself his desired wite 
AH would 1. well with the world and Pippo Na 
(aud would be happy 

Tippoo Na Gai got up and went to the church, 


which was situated within the walls of the barracks 
He loved the church. Et was a beautiful spot. It 
smelled of strange odors Ike the forest after the 
rainfall of early spring, There was a window i 


the chureh which 


looked like 
more beautiful. Inside the 
loved his black children and often told 


Tippee Na Gai and the othe 


a sunset, only it was 


chureh lived Father 


Jerome an 


them about heaven 


soldiers would all go to heaven only they must not 


fight and they must not drink evil liquor and they 


must not steal the wives of the merchants in town 
and they must love each other. For they were ‘all 
children of One Father who lived far bevond. the 


Wavad'uga 
said Tippoo ae (3041, 
and | 


mountain of 
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and fieht the 


“Father,” 
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ae” 


he brave 


son,” answered, “thou must 


Father Jerome 
and fight well and kill thine enemy.” 


Father, hast thou not taught me to love mine 


‘But 
enemy like my brother for all these many years?" 

“Indeed, so I have and my heart is glad that thou 
has learned this lesson.” 

“Then,” 


mine enemy and not love him like my brother?” 


asked Tippoo Na Gai, “why must T kill 


“My son,” Father Jerome said, “thou dost not 
understand these things as well as they brother the 
white man. Thine enemy is an evil man. Thou 


must kill him and gain Paradise.” 


Tippoo Na Giat kneeled before the priest. “My 


Father.” he begged, “bless me. I shall be a good 
soldier. 1) shall kill mine enemy and [ shall come 
hack with much glory.” 

That night Tippoo Na Gai together with four 
thousand other men was packed in open cattle- 


trucks. The next day a fleet of gray vessels took 
them on board. Four days later the soldiers were 
landed in’ a stranee and cold harbor. During two 
months they lived among unfamiliar people. Then 


And for ten days 


they were hastened to the front. 


Such is the manner of this infinitely 
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they lived in’ a small ditch tilled with slime and 


mud and the smell of decaying tHesh, 


On the morning of the eleventh day word went 
round that there was to be a charge. The men were 
told to rest and sleep. One hour before noon the 
euns broke loose. The shells shricked and hissed 
and it sounded as if the air and the earth were 
\t five o’clock the guns 


The Colonel who knew and loved his men 


whipped with iron scourges. 
stopped. 
spoke to those who were nearest. He used little 
endearing words as if he were addressing his own 
children. “Courage, my little ones. Courage. A 
few minutes more and we shall be out in the open. 
There will be glory for all of us. Be brave, my chil- 
dren. Will the enemy. Now ready... one... two 

three,” and at the head of lis men he rushed 
towards the enemy. Tippoo Na Gai was the first to 
A bullet hit the Colonel in the jaw. The 
blood spurted out of the wound and dripped on 
Tippoo Na Gat’s uplifted left hand. Wild) with 
rage, like a tiger whose mate has been killed, he 
With a violent 
thrust he pinned the first soldier he saw against the 


follow. 


jumped into the German trench. 


wooden support of a dugout door, The man shrieked. 
He was not dead. There was a terrible explosion. 
Something hit Tippoo Na Gai in the back. He fell 
to lus knees and lis hands groped in a world sud- 
denly turned dark, “I have killed mine enemy,” he 
whispered. Then he fainted. 

When Tippoo Na Gai came to he was propped up 
by many white pillows in a small white bed--one of 
along row of other white cots. A woman came to 
him. VTippoo Na Gai knew who she was. She was 
one of (10d’s angels sent to carth to tend the fallen 
heroes. 

“You must be very still,” she said. 

“Am [hurt badly?” asked Tippoo Na Gai. 

“Ouite badly, but vou will be well again if you 
will be very still.” 

Tippoo Na Gai was very weak, He smiled and 
the angel from heaven smiled back at him. 

“Loam oa good soldier and - have killed) mine 
chemy.” 

“You are a very brave soldier and may God have 
merey upon all your enemies.” 

Two days later Tippoo Na Gat was allowed to sit 
up tor titteen minutes. Now he could look at the 
men in the other cots. On his left was a soldier 
Whose face was bandaged. Tippoo Na Gai could 
not see who he was. On his right lay a tigure 
very white and very still. In some way it looked 
familiar. The eyes were wide open and at. last 
they met those of the dark soldier by his side. 

“Sister,” Tippoo Na Gai called, “who is that?” 

The Sister came. She put ber hand on his shoul- 
der. “You must be very quiet,” she told him, “That 
man will do you no harm. He is one of our enemies 
and he was very badly wounded.” 

“Will he die?” 

“No; he will live, but we must be very careful.” 

For the second time in his life Tippoo Na Gai had 
fainted, 

For several days Tippoo Na Gai was delirious 
Ile wanted to die. He had not been 
fle had been told to kill his enemy. 


Oiten he wept. 
a good soldier. 
His Chemy Was alive. Tippoo Na Gal had not done 
his duty. Then one night, when the air was full of 
the tender warmth of summer Tippoo Na Gai saw 
his chance. ‘The nurse was at work in another corner 
of the large ward. Silently the wounded man. slid 
out of his bed. One step brought him to the cot of 
his neighbor, A sudden pressure of two thumbs up- 
on a bare throat, a violent upheaving of a heavy 
body and the enemy of Tippoo Na Gai fell back dead. 

One of the other sick men shricked. The nurse 
rushed forward, She found a black soldier with the 
trusting eyes of a child leaning with one hand upon 
the chest of his victim. 

“Lam oa good soldier now,” he said, his voice 
full of triumph. “I am a good soldier, 1 have 
killed mine enemy.” 

It took a court-martial just ten minutes to con- 
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demn to death the corporal of the second native 
regiment, named Tippoo Na Gai, who had been born 
on the mountainside of Wayad’uga. Ile had been 
found guilty of “willful murder.” The sentence was 
to be carried out at once. Tippoo Na Gat asked 
that he might address his judees. His request was 


eranted, 

“Great Master,’ he said, and bowed low to the 
president of the court, “Great Master, you told me 
once to be a good soldier and kill mine enemy,” 


The Court) solemnly bowed its head. “So we 
did.” 


“Great Master, do you kill me now because | did 
what T was told to do?” 

Ikven when the bullets hit his breast, Tippoo Na 
faai still mumbled, “f do not understand the ways of 
the White Man.” 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE. 
By Horace Flack 


XI. Tuk Book or «’ THousannp Sones. 
He first words of the “Book of a Thousand 
What 


Or harder to take? 


Songs” are: “/ruet euch des Lebens.” 
advice could be better ? 

Let us make the most of it, at any rate. Somewhat 

of what it means to make a joy of living T have 

learned from some of these thousand songs, and. it 

was all clear gain. 

We may 


(fo think we always do) tind more than we could 


We tind nothing unless we look for it. 


hope, if we go on looking for it. [ was looking 
on the high shelves and in the basements on back 
streets where old books are stored to find what I 
thought it was necessary for me to learn. | had 
found old poets who, when thes had a tune singing 
in their souls, knew the art of putting it into 
words, so that their deepest meaning would sing 
in every word, with every vowel answering every 
other and every syllable in tune with every other. | 
wished to find the songs of Europe in every lan- 
guage | could read or hoped to learn, that | might 
know all singers who could teach me more of this 
highest art, as soul appeals to soul through speech. 
As | tound them with their sound set to music, | 
picked out the melody on the simplest musical in- 
strument I could tind—an autoharp—that | might 
learn how far the connection had held between the 
music of speech and that of instruments which are 
used in the hope of making words more pleasing 


and more memorable. 


This was nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
Then and sinee, [| have often found hooks with 
many songs in them, some ot which seem to me 
so good that nothing of its kind could be better. 
But the only book of a thousand sones with their 
music was this. It was the “Musthaltscher //aius 
vchatz der Deutschen; bine Sammlung von 1,000 
Liedern und Gesaengen, mult Singweitsen und Kla- 
There is no date, but G. W. Fink 


signed his) preface at 


merbegleituig.” 
who made the collection, 
Leipzig, December 8, 1842.) Though we may think 
him dead, | have no doubt that he is still learning 


more and more of what he loved best on earth. 


What T have learned beyond my expectation from 
the work he did for me is the unspoiled soul of 


the German people. It is in this hook in the songs 


peasant girls sang a century, two centuries, three 


centuries ago, in their ticlds, when they garnered 
ripened wheat, in their vineyards when their bare, 
white feet pressed out the foaming must of thei 
purple grapes. It has their folk songs, 
oldest date, from the mouths of unknown. villag: 
poets, forgotten men of genius whose words ar 
now immortal. With these, are songs | might have 
learned clsewhere—the songs made for the people by 


the ereatest artists, 


songs ol 


ln a book of a thousand songs, there must be 


constant repetition. We are troubled with no more 


ideas than we need for human life and we do not 
necd a thousand. The tew we do need may be 
expressed ino a thousand, ten thousand, a million 
forms, until the highest form is found for each. 
Then it will be so simple, sweet and strong, that as 
flame leaps from house to house in a burning city 
when an invading army passes, it will leap from lip 
to lip and from soul to soul. So leap now the war- 
sones of Arndt, written when seemingly against 
hopeless odds, the youths of Germany marched to 
drive French invaders beyond the Rhine a century 
avo. So flame still in the German soul the words 
of Woerner, of whom when he had fallen a yietim to 
Bonaparte in the rush of a cavalry charge, it was 
written in England: 

“Tle has left us a voice in his trumpet lays, 

To turn the fight, 
And a guiding spirit for after days, 
Like a wateh-fire’s light.” 

When lately [ have seen*the fresh-faced boys of 
(aermany sent to their death by the ten thousand, 
with such songs as these on their lips, | lave had 
branded into my memory such = searing bitterness 
against despots that [T must leave forgiveness for 
them to heaven, if its forgiveness be lawful. Dut 
so LT have learned how, as an immortal song has in 
it the logic of history, it leaps across generations 
and centuries. 


As in life between the cradle and the grave, and 
between the grave and Eternity, these songs express 
all the human soul can put into language of its 
own essential reality, To have learned that the un- 
spoiled German soul is sweet and strong. [have 
learned, too, more than | expected, or could have 
expected to learn, of what makes a song immortal. 
It dies in spite of the highest art, if it comes only 
from the mind—even though it be the highest mind. 
If it comes through art from the immortal soul, 
liberating itself through its own best for its own 
highest, then it can never die. And the immortal 
It is Schiller 


’ 


soul of Germany will liberate itself. 
who savs so in this “Book of a Thousand Songs?’ 

“Der Mensch ist frei geschaffen,—ist frei 
Und waer er in Wetten geboren.”’ 
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Ballade of the Libido 


By J. L. H. 


OULD you he a poet, lad ? 
Modern, up to date? 
One whom editors are glad 
To remunerate ? 
(No Class B. my mate!) 
Whether for free verse you vO, 
Or the other state 
Chant the Libido. 


Would you write a novel, lad: 
One that will be great? 

Something that will sell like mad ? 
Not invertebrate 
But a heavy-weight 

low life upstairs, high below 
Then your story freight 


\\ ith the Libido, 


Would you be a critic, lad: 
Do decrees of fate? 
Sift the so-so from the bad? 
Subthy mdicate 
What is quite third-rate: 
Study up Freud, Jung & Co 
And pontificate 
Qf the Libido 


ENVOY, 
Reader, sorry, Sore and sad, 
(Icke you will be so!) 
When you cannot stand it, lad, : 


Damn the Libido! 
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The A. A.C. of W. 
Business Library 
These Books Listed below are on 


at the and ut 


hook stores everywhere. 


sale Convention 





GQAWAKENING OF BUSINESS /)y Epwarp N. Hurtey, Former Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission. Points the way to a new era in 
trade opportunities, in sounder business methods and in co-operation with 
the Government. A book of business vision. $2.00, Net. 

QHOW TO ADVERTISE, by Grorce Frencu, Editor of “The Adver- 
tising News.” A practical manual and guide. How to build advertising 
that ‘gets results.” $2.00, Net. 

QBENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER, by Joun Ciype Oswatp, Editor 
of “The American Printer.” The life of the man as printer, publisher, 
writer and advertiser. With many illustrations and facsimilies. $2.00, Net. 
QTHE MANUAL OF SUCCESSFUL STOREKEEPING, by W. R. 
Horcu KIN, ten years advertising and sales manager for John Wanamaker, 
A dynamo of live merchandising and advertising ideas. New Popular 
dition. $3.00, Net. 

QADVERTISING — SELLING THE CONSUMER, by Jonun LEE 
MAHIN, lecturer on advertising before several universities. A compre- 
hensive survey of the organization of modern advertising through which 
it serves its great function of “selling the consumer.” Revised Edition. 
$2.00, Net. 

@ADVERTISING AS A BUSINESS’ FORCE, by Paun Terry CHeErR- 
INGTON, Of the Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University. The first attempt to set before the advertiser the problems 
which confront him, with the solutions reached by successful advertisers. 
$2.00, Net. 

QTHE FIRST ADVERTISING BOOK, by Pau. Terry CHeRINGron. 
An authoritative year book in advertising. $2.00, Net. 

QTHE NEW BUSINESS, by Harry Tiprer, Pres. N. V. Advertising 
Club, Ad Manager, The Texas Company, Lecturer on Advertising, N.Y. 
University. A practical first assistant to increasing sales. $2.00, Net. 


Published for the A. A. C. of W. by 
Doubleday, Page ¢& Company, Garden City, N.Y. 


=. 


For Wedding Presents For Graduation Presents 





Stevenson’s The Home Book of Verse 


Bee MAMET, CUOU i. ..n.0<c.ccsnsecccssencnssees RIE ata CR RRR ER ONE *$ 8.00 net 
BINED MRDOI DEC ROCQO oi onnpoencncnenscssese-sespeviccesecsssncstcestsessnascbseadsnsscermeseen 12.50 net 
India paper, 2 vols., Cloth . 10.00 net 
India paper, 2 vols., 34 Morocco. 18.00 net 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “KUROPE SINCK 1815” 


The French Revolution and Napoleon 


By CHartes Downer Hazen, Professor of History, Columbia University. 
With numerous maps in color and black and white. $2.50 net. 
Hazen’s “Europe since 1815” (9th large printing, $3.75 net) has been 
one of the most widely read recent books of non-fiction. The author now 
furnishes the companion volume which, with the earlier book, makes an 
unusually readable and authoritative history of Europe since 1789, 


TWO NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS OF POETRY 
Peacock Pie Poems of 
By Water De LA Mare, Author Heinrich Heine 


of “The Listeners,’ etc. Pro- 
By Lours UNTERMEYER. 325 poems 


fusely illustrated by W. Heath 
Robinson. $2.00 net. 

selected and translated. Octavo, 
$2.00 net. 


“Truly discloses himself as 
Heine’s Doppelganger in this vol- 
ume, which serves at once as a 
monument to himself and to him 
whose poetry he presents.”—B. W. 
Huebsch in “The Dial.” 


| 


“Peacock Pie’ is the most au- 
thentic knapsack of fairy gold 
since the ‘Child’s Garden of 
Verses.’ In its love of children, 
its inspired simplicity, its sparkle 
of whim and Aesopian brevity, I 
know of nothing finer.’—C. D. M. 
in The Boston Transcript. 








IT MEANS JUST THAT 
Better Meals for Less Money 


By a former Instructor in a famous Cooking School. 
3rd printing, $1.25 net. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


19 W. 447TH Sr. 
NEW YORK 
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What I’ve Been Reading 


(Continued from page 371) 
centuries ahead of lis 


Vay 


had 


time and his 


two 


“Short 


ideas 
with Dissen 
a piece of irony as 


boiled 
Ireland. 


ters” is as glorious 
Swift’s proposal of babies as a 
relief for famine in Miss 
Wyatt tells De Foe’s story in a style 
that Daniel himself would have enjoyed. 
Indeed, her book as a whole deals with 
books and writers in a way that makes 
them live. 


. 
I cannot recall a better American 
novel than “His Family,’ by [Ernest 
Poole (Macmillan, New York). Much 


as I admired “The Harbor,” his former 
novel, this one is better. For one thing 
it is not spoiled by specific propaganda. 
“His Family” reminds you in a fashion 
of “Pere Goriot,” even of “King Lear,” 
though it is not at all in the high, pierc- 
ing, tragic key. It is a novel that tells 
the story of American family life of to- 
day against a background of the family 
life of the past. Here is the picture of 
the great unrest that 
things and changing chiefly our stand- 
conduct. Robert Gale’s three 
daughters live out their lives in a way 


is changing all 


ards of 


that puzzles him almost to despair. Just 
when he was getting ready to take his 
ease, the new wine began to work. One 


daughter develops a sort of maternal 
tigerishness. She cares for nothing 
except her own. She will sacrifice all 


the world to protect her family. Her 
home bounds all her interests. She rev- 
erences all the conventions and taboos 
and is an incarnation of hateful loving- 
ness. Another daughter lives for her 
own pleasure. She’s not so much a light 
o’ love as a light o’ life. 
selfish and nonchalantly unfaithful to 


She is airily 


her first husband, taking a new one and 
going her way to all appearances un- 
harmed by her experience, which shocks 
her father tremendously when he dis- 
covers that there is no retribution for 
her defiance of the Not 
only that, the social code accepts her. 
Mr. Robert Gale, man of the world 
though he is, cannot reconcile himself 
to these manifestations of personality in 
His position is pathetic 


social code. 


his children. 
enough with regard to the two daughters 
mentioned, but it is complicated almost 
to excruciation by a third daughter who 
takes on what we call uplift work and 
the community 
motherhood—a 


exemplifies spirit of 


woman of magnificent 


mind and heart. The interplay of all 
these daughters upon one another, upon 
the father is depicted with a firmly 
restrained fidelity. There is no flashy 
intensity in the book. The story is told 
with an even, steady flow of feeling, 
with no ultra-passionateness in any part. 
It moves along just as life moves for us 
all and the reader recognizes the life 
as that of those about him. These 
people are the people who live next door 
or just around the corner. And in their 
activities they bring us into touch with 
a great sweep of varied metropolitan life 
in which almost all our problems are 
presented. The narrative is written with 
a beauty that is not meretricious bril- 
liance. It has a sincerity that is not 
frenzied. It is dramatic with cumulative 
power, but not theatrical. We see the 
old order changing before our eyes. It 
hurts somewhat but we feel that in the 


And we have a suf- 
as Lobert Gale 
last with 
the way in which, as his dying wife had 

chil- 


Family” is, let me = say 


end it shall be well. 
the heart 


passes away, fairly content at 


fusion about 


said to him, ‘“‘we live on in our 


Fits 


again, a novel than which I recall none 


dren.” 
better, It is progressive and it is sanely 
so. And it is true—true to fact and to 
poctry, too. 


+ 
1 


George Bernard Shaw writes an in- 
troduction to “The Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp,” by William °H. 
(Knopf, New York) and Shaw is very 
He laments the 


Davies 


happy as an introducer. 


time he has wasted making a living 
when he might have lived without work- 
ing, as Davies did. Davies is an English 
poet His book of 


poems is published in this country by 


and a good one. 


Henry Holt and Company. The poems 


are simple in structure. They are mild- 


ly Wordsworthian for the most part. 
They deal with common things in a 
mood of optimistic acceptance, which 


constitutes their pathos. Davies’ auto- 
biography is like his poetry, only more 
so. It is irritatingly placid, even where 
the author tells about having his leg cut 
No such tramp literature 
here as George Borrow’s or Josiah 
Flynt’s or Walter A. Wycoff’s. It is a 
most matter-of-fact recital of a daily 


otf by a train. 


round of “cadging,” riding the ‘‘rattlers” 
and the life of hobodom. Davies’ humor 
is very thin and faint. There is no real 
spirit of adventure in him, No “knight” 
of the road he. He did America with- 
out learning much about it, except that 
the people are kindly and ready to give. 
He is when he tells 
about English 
and the 


more interesting 


writing his poems in 
boarding houses for tramps, 
struggle he had to get them printed. 
G. B. S. helped him finally in that re- 
spect. Davies didn’t have to be a tramp, 
but drifted limply the life. The 
man is singularly lacking in anything 
like enthusiasm. His adventures grow 
monotonous in their unadyventurousness. 
lL would rather read Mr. Davies’ poetry 
than his autobiography. 


into 


° 
od 


All the writing clan are proclaiming 
Joseph Conrad the greatest living mas- 


ter of written English. I admit his 
Knglish is good, very good indeed. He 


He is a 
don’t see 


has the mot juste down fine. 
psychologist too, though I 
much use in being a psychologist if one 
is a fatalist and that’s what Conrad is. 
All that is said of Conrad’s style I con- 
cede, but to me there is too much style 
in Conrad for his matter, and I find him 
hard reading, which good writing usually 
“Almayer’s Folly” is a great 
It is his first. “Heart of Dark- 
fine work and so is “Lord 
Jim,” but “Under Western [yes” is 
over-decorated Dostoievsky. The last 
book of Conrad’s is “The Shadow Line.” 
It is the story of a sailor-cub-captain’s 
finding his maturity in taking a ship on 
a four weeks’ voyage, with all the crew 
down with fever and no quinine aboard. 
The tale is full of good description of 
natural phenomena. The doldrums in 
this book are done with a vivid impres- 
sion of their oppression. The captain 
studies himself crew with a 
microscopic psychology. The few inci- 
dents are powerfully handled, but for all 
that the story is heavy. Positively it 


is not. 
novel, 


ness” is 


and _ his 
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drags, with its attenuation of mental 
misery, with a sort of descriptive dis- 
tention which looks at times like flatu- 
lence. “The Shadow Line” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 
splendid tale in half the present dimen- 


writing but 


is too long. It were a 


sions. One admires the 
while one is doing that one forgets the 
story. I am sorry I am not of those 


who see in Conrad the marvel he is 


proclaimed to be. 
While the world is interested in the 
attempt to get the people of Ireland to 
agree settlement of the Irish 
question, there is a happy timeliness in 
Henry Jones Ford’s book, “The Scotch 


upon a 


Irish in America” (Princeton University 
Press). But the book won’t please the 


Irish lrish. It will 
and scatter wigs on the 


ructions 
The 
Scotch Irish are a ructious race as this 
hook shows. When they went over to 
Ireland from Scotland in the middle six- 


promote 
ereen. 


teen hundreds, they fought the natives 
and then they became rebels themselves. 
Mr. Ford dour and 
doughty race. 
with at times but they were no angels 
themselves. — They english 
plenty of trouble, although the Ulsterites 


shows them a 


They were cruelly dealt 
gave the 


now are declaring they never will give 
up the Union. But Mr. 
point is that the only Irish who have 
country are the 


Ford’s strong 


done much for this 
Scotch Irish and their descendents. He 
says that the other Irish didn’t begin 
to come over here in any numbers until 
The Irish who helped 
our Revolution Scotch Irish. 
This is a point that will be vigorously 
Ford gives the Scotch 
for the impetus 


down about 1812. 
were the 


disputed. Mr. 
Irish the chief credit 
early given to education in this country, 
not only lower, but higher education. 
They brought learning and theology into 
the wilderness. They were libertarians 
in theology, though one had to agree 
with their theology. Likewise they were 
great business builders. He cites many 
notable names in our history to prove 
lis point. And it is so easy to do this 


by leaving out all the achievements here 


of the Catholic Irish. He is the lauder 
of the Ulsterite to a finish. Not even 
Henry Cabot Lodge can beat him at 
that. The Scotch Irish have largely 


shaped our institutions for good, he says. 
And he gives us a pen picture of the 
mental and physiognomical traits of the 
race that might careful 
word-picture of Woodrow Wilson. This 
hook is good for a descendent of the 


stand for a 


other Irish to read. It illuminates the 
present Irish controversy in many phases. 
Ulsterite 
now as in the days of the settlement. 


hard-headedness is the same 
It is unsympathetic to the dreaminess of 
Ireland. Mr. Ford 
He tells his story 


southern does not 
write controversially. 
from the records and does not go out of 
the way to comment upon the Irish 
to-day. But he 


Irish are a superior race, the 


question of 
Scotch 


says the 


very backbone of this country. He ts 
utterly contemptuous of the claim that 
there is 
And he is not 
on the fact that 


been y« ry strong nationalists. 


no such race as the Scotch Irish. 
inclined to lay stress 
Ulsterites have 


He makes 


tor his own people, beyond all 


many 


a casc 
question, but everybody knows that the 
other Irish have played anything but an 
conspicuous and unworthy part in the 


REEDY’S MIRROR 





development of this country and its in- 
stitutions. My own opinion is that there 
is glory enough to go around among 
them all. 
te 

\ notable book on a much noised sub- 
ject is “The Sexual Crisis,” by Grete 
Meisel Hess, translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul (W. J. Robinson, The Critic 
and Guide, Mt. Morris Park, West, New 
York). 


rather restricted and hedged about. 


The sexual crisis is that sex is 
The 
laws make a sort of sex monopoly. No- 
hody can do any sexing unless he or she 
gets married. A great many people 
therefore are derprived of sex gratifica- 
tion save upon terms of social discom- 
fort, danger of disease and all that sort 
of thing. All this should not be thus, 
says the authoress and she elaborates a 
long and heavy argument to prove it. 
Monogamy is the ideal condition she 
says, but the ideal is unattainable. Such 
being the case, sex should be more free. 
One gathers from this book that sex is 
about the only thing in the world to 
most people. In particular one learns 
that women think more about sex than 
we have hitherto thought they thought. 
One might imagine that sex deprivation 
is the most grievous burden of women. 
For myself, I don’t think so. Sex is 
important in life, but it is not 
sciously all important with most people. 
People are not worrying about it in the 
way this book indicates, and if any folks 
are experimenting in sexual experience 
Generally 


con- 


they don’t say much about it. 
it has been found that sex-experiment 
isn’t good for people and those who have 
found this out don’t even want to talk 
There may be a sexual crisis 
There is a 


about it. 
upon us now, but I doubt it. 
crisis of talk about it. 
situation now, when I am nearly fifty- 


I guess the sexual 


live, is about as it was when I was any- 
where, from eighteen to thirty-five. But 
then we read Swinburne or maybe John 
Cleland and nowadays we get our sex 
sex-economics, 
forth. 


There are no more bars against sex than 


reading in the form of 


psychology, the libido and so 
there ever were; on the contrary. Peo- 
ple who want to wallow in sex can do 
so. The trouble is that they don’t want 
to pay the penalty, social and otherwise. 
Hlowever, “The Sexual Crisis” is a cu- 
interesting book, with 
strange incidents narrated. Of course 
I don’t quite think that we ought to try 
to keep sex suppressed the way some of 
but neither 


riously many 


our puritans would have it, 
do I think we should let it run around 
loose. “Sex in moderation” say I, and 
the things Mme. Meisel Hess pleads for 
—well, we don’t look for lush grass on 
heavily-traveled roads. 

¢ 


oe 
. 


The morning paper says that Japan 
las sent word to Russia’s new govern- 
ment that if it make a 
separate peace, Japan will war 


proposes to 
make 
upon Russia from the East. This shows 
clearly that this country is in an_alli- 
ance with Japan that is an alliance, that 
the war may possibly come to a status in 
which, with Britain and France exhaust- 
ed, the burden of fighting will fall upon 
the United States and Japan. Now all 
over this country our participation in 
the war will not be made more popular 
by realization that we are in an alliance 
The people of the Pacific 
Organized labor 


with Japan. 


coast do not like it. 
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| Automobile and City 
| Guides 


Automobile Road Map of St. 
om 


Louis County, 25e 
Automobile Road Map of St. 
| Charles, St. Clair and Jefferson 

Counties, 50c 
it Mendenhall’s Guide and Road 
i Map of Missouri, with District 





Maps, Oe 
Hammond’s Auto Route Map of 
the United States, 50e 


| Same, mounted on cloth, $1.00 
it Official Map of City of St. Louis 
| 


and Suburbs, 2he 

City and Railway Guide of St. 
Louis, East St. Louis) and 

| Suburbs, 25e 


| St. Louis City Guide—time-saver, 

1l5e 
| Official Automobile Blue Books— 
1917—8 Vols.; each $3.00 


Why We Are at War, 
by Woodrow Wilson, 50c 


The Battle of the Somme, 
by J. Buchan, $1.50 
Ruhleben Prison Camp, 
| by Isreal Cohen, 2.50 


| The War of Democracy, 
by Allied Leading Statesmen, 





$2.00 

War, by Pierre Loti $1.25 
Speaking of Prussians, 

by Irvin S. Cobb, 50e 
Thirty Cent Bread, 

by Alfred W. McCann, 50e 
A Thousand Ways to 

Please a Husband, $1.50 
God, the Invisible King, 

by H. G. Wells, $1.25 





























Vandervoort’s Book Shop 


We always aim to have the new Books—both in fiction 
and books of general interest. 


supply, by order, any book published anywhere. 


New Books of National and Timely Interest 


YOU - landlecwoord —iatmey 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 








We are also prepared to 





New Fiction 


The Preacher of Cedar Mountain, 
by Ernest Thompson Seton, 
$1.35 


The Man in Evening Clothes, 


by John Reed Scott, $1.50 
The Definite Object, 

by Jeffery Farnol (this book 

has not appeared serially), 

net, $1.50 


Bab— a Sub-Deb, 

by Mary Roberts Rinehart, $1.40 
A Diversity of Creatures, 

by Rudyard Kipling; Cloth, 

$1.50; Red Leather, $1.75. 
Hand of Fu Manchu, 

by Sax Rohmer, 
The Cinema Murder, 

by E. Phillips Oppenheim, $1.35 
His Family, 


$1.35 


by Ernest Poole, $1.50 
The Hundredth Chance, 
by Ethel M. Dell, $1.50 


The Shadow Line, 
by Joseph Conrad; Cloth, $1.353 
Blue Leather, $1.75 





1.000 Things Mothers Should 
Know, by M. S. Croy, $1.50 
The Lord Kitchener Memorial 
Book, $2.50 


Recollections of a Rebel Reefer, 
by J. M. Morgan, $3.00 


Land of Deepening Shadow, 


by D. F. Curtin, $1.50 
by Mabel T. Boardman, $1.75 
Principles of American = State 
Administration, by John Ma- 
bry Mathews, $2.50 


Under the Red Cross Flag, 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


Leadership of the New America, 
by Archibald McClure, $1.25 


England and the War, 


by Andre Chevrillon, $1.60 
The Will to Freedom, 
by John N. Figgis, $1.25 





















































does not like it. And great masses of 
other people will not like any such thing 
as Japan, as our ally, making war upon 
a workingmen’s government of Russia. 
If anyone will sit down and read Mr. 
Montaville Flowers’ book, “The Japan- 
ese Conquest of American Opinion” 


(George H. Doran, New York), he will 


get the full force and effect of the an- 
tagonism to the little brown men of Nip- 
pon. Mr. Montaville Flowers is not a 
practiced writer but he 
he has assembled many facts supporting 
his thesis, and he says bluntly what he 
wants to say. What he wants to say is 
that it is death to this country to admit 


feels strongly, 
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At last advertising (an 
is adequately deseribed d 








Kpwanp Mori WooLLEyY was chosen 
to write the Story of the Digness of 
Advertising, the Jatest of Seribner's 
important business articles, and 
James Montgomery Plage was asked 


to illustrate it. 


This article is called 
“The Silent Voice” 


and appears in 


SCRIBNER’S for June 


fthe leadine hae aad magazine) 


Iv is filled with facts, names, and figures. It tells such inter- 


esting business romances as: 


How the King of Spain heard about Sapolio 
Why John HL. Patterson started making cash registers 
How John. Tuyler sold molasses candy froma wagon 


Ber, more than that, it appraises ad- 
vertising with broad vision, pietur- 
Ing it as improving quality, keeping 
retail prices from soaring, stabilizing 
and insuring business, interpreting 
policies, changing national habits, lift- 
ing business out of primitive forms. 

Write vour name and address on the 
inargin below. enclose SL. and vou will get 
the next four issues of Seribner’s.  Alex- 
ander Dana Noves’s timely articles on 
business and finanee appear every month, 
You need them, 


WEEKES 











UNIT Y 


A Weekly Magactne fer breedom in Religion, Democracy mall tts Forms, 
lnternationalisin, and the Abolitton of Milttartsnnt. 
EDITOR : 


ITENKIN LLOYD JONES 


Contain | rd ae | Week: 
Vital Contributions to the Problems of DPnternationalism— 


ieditorial Comment om Important Current) Events—Sermon 
Study, Generally by The Editor—Recent Poetry—Studies of 
Cireat World Leaders Rook Reviews, ete., ete 


During the period of the war when the regular press is occupied almost 


exclusive ith war news, all whose concern it is to preserve democracy 

rom the impending militarism should keep in touch with each other by 

reading the free periodicals. 

liestablished 1878 Price $2.00 per year Sample Coptes ree, 
Those who subscribe within one month of the appearance of this 
advertisement and who so request, will reeetoe, until the supply is 
evhausted, a copy of Mr. Jones’ new book, “Love for Battle Torn 
Peoples.” 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 72,0¢4"2°° CHICAGO 








GRAPHICS 


HARKIS MERTON LYONS LAST AND BEST BOOK 


In these fifteen stories Lyon is graphie—he graves. He bites in as with 
an acid, His inkwell holds no treacles; he Writes With irony for the 
victims of Jife but not for life itself. 

; SAINT 
Published by WILLIAM MARION REEDY, = far\t 


Sent Postpaid upon receipt ef one dollar, 











All the late Cloth ' 
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the Japanese to this countrys He is a 
rigorous exclusionist He has nothing 
hut scorn and contempt for the manne 
in which this government surrendered to 


lapan at the time of that nation’s pro 
test agaist California Jaws denying 
Japanese children access to publhe schools 
with whites, and prolubiting land own- 
ership by Japanese. Mr. Flowers says 
the Japanese will corrupt this country 
every way--morally, intellectually, cco 
nomically, racially. He does not. say 
the Japanese are an inferior race, but 
he says that if we let them get a foot- 
hold here they will make of us an in 
ferior race. Their manners and their 
principles wail utterly destroy Caucasian 
civilization, starting with a reduction of 
the standard of living and proceeding to 
degenerate us by the dissemination of 
Japanese immorality. Mr. Flowers i 
etfect denies to the Japanese the posses 
sion of any virtues—at least if they have 
virtues they work out into the opposites 
of what we call virtues. In his book he 
takes severely to task any publicist whe 
says a word for the Japanese—Davil 
Starr Jordan, Luther H. Gulick, the 
Japanese Society of New York. He is 
strongly condemnatory of Mr. Nawa- 
kami, the leading Japanese publicist in 
San Francisco. Everything that anyone 
has ever said in favor of our refusing 
to humiliate the Japanese by excluding 
them, Mr. Flowers turns into an argu- 
ment for barring them absolutely. He 
says that all Japanese palaver about 


friendship for this country is insincere, 


They aim at the economic conquest o 
this country and they think they can 
conquer us militarily. They hate and 
All they want is to Jearn 


everything they can from ous and then 


despise us. 
use it against us. Mr. Flowers. thinks 
they have got the best of us in- the 
ventlemen’s agreement and that thes 
have no intention of keeping away from 
this country. They have captured the 
Hawaiian islands; they are getting ready 
to take the Philippines; they are. pre- 
paring to show us out of the open door 
in China as soon as they have the power 
to do so. He charges that Japan has a 
well-organized press bureat at work in 
spreading insidiously opinion favorable 
to Japan. This work is aided by those 
interests that want to use Asiatic labor 
to break the power of American trades 
unionism. If there is anything anyone 
has thought of against Japan and_ the 
Japanese, you will find it somewhere in 
Mr. Montaville Flowers. 


The passion with which the book is 


this work o 


written gives it much vivid vitality. That 
it is one-sided, anyone will say after 
reading one chapter, but to that the 
author would reply, “Of course it is one- 
sided. There is only one side to the 
question, That's my side.” This kind 
of opinion doesn’t make judicious books, 
but it makes mighty interesting ones. 
Mr. Flowers’ views are going to have 
extensive airing before long, if the news 
about Japan’s coercing Russia to fight 
with the Allies is true. It is hard to 
sce how we are going to debar Japanese 
from citizenship in the country if we 
call upon the Japanese government to 


help us defeat Germany. 


oe 
. 


One would not think that a book could 
he too brilliant. But [ve found one 
that is. It ais “The Celt and the World,” 
by Shane Leslie (Seribner’s, New York), 


I haven't seen any such” continuously 
corrusceating, scintillating writing since 
1 last read Phe Decay Ol Lying.” This 
hook, “The Celt and the World,” is more 
elitterme than the author's former yol- 
ume, “The End of a Chapter.” In that 
other book the style had a certain fit- 
mess. It had a quality of most excel- 
lent conversation, as Pater said about the 
works of Oscar Wilde. That style car- 
ricd over into an historical essay he- 
comes too much of a muchness. The 
flashes and flares and glints and explo- 
sions of wit and humor and fanev and 
sentiment make vou lose the thread of 
the discourse. Shane Leslie I do aver 
1s as clever as Belloc and Max Beers 
bohm and Chesterton and George Ber- 
nard Shaw rolled into one. There are 
bon mots on every page, in every para- 
graph, in every sentence almost—things 
you want to read out loud to somebody 
right away. That all this plays over 
and upon a great deal of erudition is a 
marvel. Mr. Leslie assuredly knows all 
that has ever been said of, for or 
against the Celt. All history to him is 
practically the Celt) contra mundum— 
light agamst darkness, poetry against 
prose. The Celt has clung to the ideal. 
The rest of the world, but chiefly the 
Saxon, has been materialist. The Celt 
has loved the mtinite; the Saxon the 
absolute. Phe Celt saved literature and 
art and religion. It was Celtie mis- 
sionaries converted Germany to Chris- 
tianity. Celtic theologians and saints 
were the basis of European civilization. 
The Celts always upheld purity and 
chastity. “They went forth to battle 
and they always fell,” but they have 
never been conquered. All that sort of 
thing but clothed upon with epigram 
and apothegem and poetical faney. This 
is the hook to offset the work of Henry 
Jones Ford, touched upou heremabove 
Shane Leslie is the southern Trishman 
at lus most fluent best. He is a Catho- 
lic Irishman and a convert toe Catho- 
licity at that. Ele is not blind to Celtic 
faults and deficiencies, but he makes all 
the failings lean to virtue’s side. The 
Celts are not wise as are the children 
of this world. They are other worldly. 
They are children of light or of the 
\nd the essay- 


ist proves his case every time by the 


demi-light of mysticism. 


most ingenious and captivating devices 
of dialectic. He flashes his wit and 
fancy on many issues by the way. The 
hook has a litthe about everything, and 
everything appears to exist for the 
vlorilication of Celtic character. “The 
Celt and the World” will) furnish any 
reader with cnough bright sayings to 
set him up in business as an after- 
dinner speaker for five years. It is 
eneycelopedic in its references and allu- 
sions and is infectiously buoyant in 
every line. It would be the work of 4 
lifetime to check up Mr. Shane Leslie, 
hut even if vou found out he was wrong 
on this, that or the other point, what 
would be the use of refuting something 
that is so beautifully put that it ought 
to be true if it isn’t? 


. 
oe 
. 


It is a Jong time since anyone read a 
novel of note having its scenes laid im 
Boston. Now comes “Louisburg Square,” 
by Robert Cutler (Macmillans, New 
York), and a very good novel it is, 
though perhaps with a bit of Boston 
chill, It does, however, give you aristo- 
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Irvin S. Cobb 


Alfred W.McCann 


Sir Oliver Lodge 





SPEAKING 
of 
PRUSSIANS 


and speaking fo Americans, 
Irvin Cobb exacts that we give 
of our manhood that freedom 
and democracy may forever be 
saved from the crushing blight 
of Prussianism. 


12mo, Net 50c 





THIRTY 
CENT 
BREAD 


How are we to escape the 
threatening higher cost of 
living? Mr. McCann provides 
the remedy, showing how waste 
may be stopped and how by tak- 
ing heed America may feed the 
world and accomplish the tri- 
umph of free people. 

12mo, Net 50c. 





RAYMOND 
LIFE“DEATH 


“A matter-of-fact account, in 

minutest detail, of conditions 
in the Spirit’ World.” 

New York Times. 

“This is new and remarkable 

evidence of continued exist- 
ence.’—Boston Post. 

Illustrated, 8vo, Net $3.00 


(Tenth American Edition) 





By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


B AB ASub=Deb 


THE SUB-DEB: 


An intensely alive, romantic, adventurous girl-woman—The American girl just 








before her social debut. 


Around this delightfully attractive character Mary Roberts Rinehart has 
her most humorously fascinating book—an exquisitely fresh 


written BAB 


and unique new figure in the fiction of the day. 


Illustrated by May Wilson Preston. 


12mo, Net $1.40 





Romance 


CECILIA OF THE 
PINK ROSES 

By Katharine Haviland Taylor 
A story of unusual charm and 
originality, recalling Mrs 
Wiacas, MOLLY MAKE-BELIEV 
and Pec o’ My Hearr. $1.2 
The STRAIGHT ROAD 
Anonymous 

The grass widow, and her dif- 
ficulties in pursuing theStraight 


Road rather than the Kasiest 
Way. Illustrated. $1.50 


MICHAEL 
By E. F. Benson 


A graceful novel by the author 
of Dopo and Davip Buiaize— 


E 
5 


Adventure 


The ADVENTURES of 
JIMMIE DALE 

By Frank L. Packard 
This thrilling novel of “The 
Gray Seal’ rivals in daring the 
adventures of RAFFLES and SHER- 
LocK HOLMES. $1.35 


GREENMANTLE 
By John Buchan 
A glorious, headlong, galloping 
tale of adventure—the best of 
$1.35 





its sort in years. 


THE MAN WHO 
TRIED TO BE IT 
By Cameron Mackenzie 
Does your business drive you or 
are you driving it? Are you 
perfectly acquainted with your 


Realism 


THE WONDER 
By J. D. Beresford 


Author of ‘* The Jacob Stahi Trilogy”’ 
The author of Tur History or 
JACOB STAHL and THESE 
LYNNEKERS essays a new and 
attractive theme $1.40 


MENDEL 
By Gilbert Cannan 


Places the author of THREE 
Sons AND A Moruer among 
the few present day novelist 
one cannot afford to miss. $1.50 


THE CHASTE WIFE 
By Frank Swinnerton 
An admirably conceived and 


finished novel by the talented 
author of Tie 





accounted by many to be his 
best work. $1.35 





wife and family? Read this book. 


Happy FAMILY 
$1.00 $1.50 
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Great until the grand catastrophe. Mr. 


Schmitt has produced a valuable his 
torical work. Hle says that some things 
may be discovered to change materially 
the trend of his argument, but that he 
has stuck close to the facts as entered 
on the official records of all the na- 
tions. That he sifts his facts is shown 
by his demolition of the German claim, 
supported by papers said to have been 
found in the archives at Brussells, that 
Selgium and England had mapped out 
a plan for an invasion of Germany. 
This at its best was a justification after 
the fact. 
nothing about it until long after her big 


Germany admittedly knew 
guns had battered to pieces the defenses 
of Liege and Namur. And the papers 


show that there never was any such 
plan, though there had been discussions 
of what might be done in the event 
that Germany should, as she did, drive 
at France through Belgium. I don’t 
suppose Mr. Schmitt’s book will convert 
any pro-German to his view of the war; 
but for all that, it is a very fine achieve- 
ment in historical writing and it is not 
innocent of other graces of style than a 
pleasing lucidity of exposition. 


e+ oe oe 
. © 


“An American citizen army would not 
fear asphyxiating gases of any enemy.” 
“Why so?” 
campaign cigars and survived.”—Buffalo 


Express, 


“Every voter has smoked 


Autographorgy 


By Robertus Love 


Ah, distinetly | remember three days 
Nevada 


where the only available reading miattes 


southern mining camp 


nat 
was a subscription book, a quarter-cen- 
tury veteran entitled, “The Life and 
Assassination of James A. Garfield.” In 
those three days of enforced indoorness 
I became indubitably the foremost living 
authority on the life and assassination 
of our second martyred president. At 
any moment for several years I could 
have delivered offhand and “from. the 
book,” a thrilling lecture on the subject, 
including vivid depictions of the form, 
features and fate of Charles J. Guiteau, 
tlie assassin. 

There was an earlier period when for 
ferty-eight hours of sleeplessness I was 
closeted with Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary as sole literary companion. True 
it is that the big book contained all ex- 
tant english literature in solution, so to 
express it; Shake- 
speare, Shelley nor Robert W. Cham- 


but, being neither 


bers, the immured bookworm was unable 
to arrange the wealth of words into a 
single volume wherewith to while the 
tedium. However, as | have learned 
but recently the late O. 
do (possibly when he was in the peni- 


tentiary), I read Noah Webster himsclf, 


Henry used to 


page by page, fascinatedly, and acquired 


very considerable additions to my vo- 


cabulary. 


To-day, and far into to-night, [ have 
been immured and immersed in a print 
ed catalogue of autographs mailed to me 
from a Boston book shop—101 pages, 


4,572 autographs numbered, described 


and price tageed. I have found it a 
highly diverting piece of literature. As 
a blues-chaser I recommend it to the 
pessimistic. Shining names in the lit- 
crary arts, in painting, in sculpture, in 
music, in statecraft, in assassination, 
Ic xicography and other criminology have 
blazed forth to my consciousness. Less- 
er lights in each of these and other de- 
partments of human fame or inhuman 
infamy have twinkled for me. It has 


heen an excursion even more interesting 


than either Mr. Webster’s word-cata- 
logue or the life—and assassination—of 
(garfield. Fearing no refutation, T sub- 


mit that this autographianie perusal sup- 
plies more pleasurable excitement than 
any telephone directory, or even than 
those cataloguish sections of the great- 
est of world-poets, Walt Whitman. 

In worming through this catalogue I 
have made discoveries. First and fore- 
most is the discovery that the poet leads 
all others in the prices demanded—and 
no doubt paid—for his autographs. Tak- 
ing the bards by and large, they average 
considerably more per autograph than 


do the presidents. 


Statesmen, captains, 
kings, thespians, practitioners in the arts 
other than poesy, all yield to the men 
and women whose vocation had to do 
with the divine afflatus, with the building 
of the lofty rhyme. One only name have 
I found which eclipses that of any poet 
in the price-list. It is the name of a 
man who was hanged by the neck until 
he was dead. 
Emerson, | believe, called this man a 
sublime fanatic. Others have called him 
hero, knave, inspired prophet, fool, and 
what not. Permit the present writer to 
confess a supreme secret satisfaction at 
finding the executed person's autograplhis 
worth more than those of the poets; for, 
though from hoyhood | have doted upon 
the bards, for me there has been always 
an imperishable thrill in the name of 
John Brown of Osawatomie, abolitionist. 
John Brown autograph letters have 
$20 for minimum and $60 for maximum 
price quotation. The sixty-dollar item 
is a letter addressed to his sister in 
1846, described as “a wonderful letter in 
which he condoles her upon a recent be- 
reavement.” ‘there is another, “fa very 
good letter, describing his difficulty in 
financing his plans (for the defense of 
free Kansas),” addressed from Tabor, 
O., in 1857 to Frank B. Sanborn, which 
A letter to his wife in 


the same year is listed at $0. It begins: 


is offered at $55. 


“T have only to say as regards the reso- 
lution of the boys to ‘learn to practice 
war no more,’ that it was not at my so- 
licitation that they engaged in it at first: 
and that while I may perhaps feel no 
more love of the business than they do, 
still I think there may be possibly in 
more to be 


their day that which is 


dreaded: if such things do not now ex- 
ny Bid 

A prophetic utterance applicable also 
to this day! 

The interesting discovery as to poets 
prompts one to suggest to this increas- 
ingly numerous class of singing bees in 
the vast human hive that they eschew 


the typewriter, forego dictation, and 
record all their poems and letters by 
word of pen. Let them use non-perish 
able paper or indelible ink, even in in- 
diting instructions to house-help or re- 
ceipts for masterpieces marketed. The 
pocts themselves will not profit thereby, 
but their heirs and assigns (or assignees) 
and others who are wise enough to pre- 
serve the writings will reap the rewards, 
It is only the dead poets whose auto- 
eraphs command enough money to make 
them worth while. Living poets, as a 
rule, are quoted at 50 cents apiece. 


In this latter humility appear such 


names as Edwin Markham, with a signed’ 


autograph letter of one page, dated 1912: 
while his fellow-Oregonian and _ friend, 
Joaquin Miller, being dead, is worth 
four times as much in a signed auto- 
graph letter of one page. A copy of 
Miller’s poem, “In Santa Maria: Tor- 
cello,” Venice, 1874, written by another 
hand but signed by the author, is priced 
at $2.25. This looks cheap for Joaquin, 
but it 1s to be remembered that hé has 
been dead but a few years; and, further- 
more, let it not be forgoten that, as 
Miller himself told the present writer, 
Boston never appreciated the Poet of 
the Sierras and the Sundown Seas. 
What are perhaps his best-known lines— 
“In men whom men condemn as ill 
I tind so much of goodness still: 
In men whom men pronounce divine 

[I find so much of sin and blot 
I do not dare to draw a line 

Between the two, where God has 

not.” 

Miller told me just after his final visit 
to Boston he had seen quoted there in a 
periodical and ascribed to some New 
England woman! 

Richard Le Gallienne, described in our 
catalogue as “author,” is one of the liv- 
ing poets who rises above the 50-cent 


class. \ 


four-page letter by Le Gal- 








Elbert 
Hubbard’s 4 
Ten 
Greatest 
Essays 


and THE FRA 


For Six Months $| 


THESE ESSAYS include A Message to Garcia, 
which has been given a larger circulation than any 
other book but the Bible (more than 40,000,000 

rinted) ; The Cigarettist; The Boy from Missouri 
‘alley; Get Out or Get In Line; Pasteboard Proclivi- 
ties, and five other masterpieces, in Booklet Form, 
any one of which, passed along to the one who 
needs it, will pay you dividends in enlightened 
service. Or they m'ght benefit YOU 


THE FRA, “the most beautiful magazine in 
America,” believes in Free Speech; is an open 
forum; discusses all subjects courageously ; pre- 
sumes to have an opinion; commands the attention 
of the Thinkers of the World. ‘“ THE FRA editor- 
ials certainly have the ‘ punch’ !’’—Hugh Chalmers. 
* Particularly struck with THE FRA.” —Booker T. 
Washington. “Fine'life and verve in it.’-—William 
Marion Reedy. ‘Greatly pleased with THE FRA 
editorials.”—Luther Burbank. ‘‘ Editorials full of 
life and vim.”—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. ‘Especially 
impressive.”’—David Starr Jordan. “* Heart-touching 
mirth.and wisdom.”—Hudson Maxim. 


Free Inspection Offer 


[here is much to be gotten out of each one of 
Elbert Hubbard’s Ten Greatest Business Essays. 
You will enjoy them thoroughly. Send us your 
name and address and we will forward them to you 
for your inspection. If you decide to keep them 
(we know you will) send us a Dollar. The Essays 
are yours and “‘ The Fra”’ will be sent you every 
month for Six Months. 





THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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lienne is quoted at $1.50, while his re- 
ceipt for 45 pounds for the copyright of 
“An Old Country Home,” 1902, is held 
John G. Neihardt, 
Hugh 


at the same figure. 


author of “The Song of Glass” 


and various other poems, is worth a 
dollar. This is for a letter from Ban- 
erofi, Neb. 

Autograph poems, naturally, bring 


more. For instance, there is our Sara 
Teasdale, whose poem, “The Old Maid,” 
in her own handwriting and signed, is 
offered at $1.50. 
Teasdale poem, five pages of manuscript, 
is held at half a dollar more. 


“Sappho,” another Sara 


The dead ones in poesy—speaking cor- 
poreally only—are the headliners in the 
catalogue, taken as a class. A very carly 
letter of Longfellow calls for $15. One 
signed “Henry W. Long” and described 
as “an unusual form’—the professor 
probably being too tired to follow his 
clongate cognomen to its conclusion—is 


ceucted at $12.50. An autograph letter 
signed with the poet’s initials is worth 
only $2.50. Moral: Poets, sign your 


rame in full! 

John G. Whittier’s top notch is $12.50, 
this for a letter to E. A. Duyekinck ask- 
ing for proofs of “my little book.” A 
Whittier letter to FE. P. Whipple, 
which $7.50 is asked, contains this in- 


for 


teresting bit: “It was Emerson's good 
fortune to be born in New England and 
Scotland. Carlyle began under 
disadvantages, but it would have been 
better him and the world if, like 
Mark Tapley, he had been ‘jotly under 


not in 
for 
creditable circumstances.’ ”’ 

A beautiful note of condolence from 
James Russell Lowell to E. P. Whipple, 
dated 1858 and listed at $15, 
“When I first heard of your sorrow my 
impulse was to write you at once. But 
softest footfall 
seems loud and grating when it intrudes 
on the Three 
times has the wolf stolen lambs from my 


reads: 


I remembered that the 
privacy of fresh grief. 


fold and T write only to offer you a 


squeeze of the hand and a God _ bless 
you.” 
\ letter from Lowell to James T. 


lields, signed with initials only, is priced 
at $4, 

The good Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
reaches $10 in consideration of a signed 
copy of his famous quatrain: 


“A\ few can touch the magie string 


And noisy fame is proud to win 
them. 
Alas for those who never sing, 
But die with all their music in 
them!” 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., being no 
poet, but merely an associate justice of 
the supreme court of the United States, 
is rated 
letter. 


at 75 cents for an autograph 
Thus we find that the living jur- 
ist, by reflected poetic fame, is held 25 
cents higher in human esteem than the 
average living poet—the 50-cent variety. 

“T send you with this note the trans- 
lation from Homer,” wrote William Cul- 
len Bryant, in 1865, to James T. Fields. 
This is catalogued at $5. No doubt the 
original manuscript of “Thanatopsis,” in 
boyhood chirography, would be held even 
above the premier John Brown letter. It 
1S a sorrowful thing that real poets are 
not aware that they are writing for pos- 
terity. 

“A bank check with fine signature—R. 
Waldo Emerson,” face value of check 
not considered, is quoted at $2. A four- 
page letter by the Concord sage, recom- 
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Stirling’s “The Secret of 


Hegel,” and giving an account of the 


mending 


life of the author, puts the Emersonian 


top notch at $20. A card photograph, 
signed, is valued at $4. 

Julia Ward Howe attains the figure 
of $5 for an unsigned manuscript of 
twenty-two lines of verse. It may be 
assumed that present political conditions 
will enhance the rating of the woman 
who wrote “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 

So much for the New England poets! 

Walt Whitman, “au- 
thor,” appears with a one-page letter, 
1885, in 
“Leaves of 


catalogued as 


(‘amden, which he mentions 


iotass “as. “Ib. of Ge” = 
hook by John Burroughs and one by Dr. 
Bucke, which he is sending with the 
letter. This letter is valued at $12.50. 
A postal card written by Walt in 1881 
is considered worth 300 per cent of its 
face value. 

For an early letter with initials Rob- 
ert Browning is offered at $12.50, while 
his wife is shown in an_ initial-signed 
missive at $7.50. Mrs. 
ever, rises to $200—which seems to be 


3rowning, how- 


the highest quotation in the catalogue— 
for “a fine and perfect manuscript” of 
one of her long poems. The manuscript 
preface to an American edition of her 
poems in 184, with two pages missing— 
‘it has accordingly been priced low”’— 
begins with this sentence: “My love and 
admiration have belonged to the great 
\merican people as long as I have felt 
proud of being an Englishman, and 
almost as long as I have loved poctry 
sake.” The 


An autograph sonnet by Mrs. 


for its own low price 


is $75. 
advertised at 


Browning, unsigned, is 


$30. “Being an Englishman,” writes 
Mrs. Browning of herself. Why, then, 


cannot Miss Jeanette Rankin of Mon- 
Do the 
the poetesses—make_ prece- 


tana be a congressman ? not 


poets—and 
dents? 

“To be delivered immediately,” written 
and signed by Lord Byron, is considered 
worth $15. Forty dollars is asked for 
a Byron letter signed “‘N. B.,” meaning 
presumably Noel Byron. 

A letter not in autograph but signed 
hy Alfred Tennyson calls for $9. An 
autograph lettes signed with his initials 
is held at $16.50, while for a document 
signed by the great laureate’s grand- 
father of the 
asked. Poetic 
Wherefore it behooves poets, in consid- 


Tennyson name, $2 is 


fame is_ retroactive. 
eration of their ancestors, to be careful 
and circumspect. 

Now, while in the Ts, let us look up 
old Tupper. Yes, 
Martin Farquhar, whom once in guile- 


our friend here is 
less boyhood and a literary desert in a 
small Missouri town I tried to read. A 
letter written and signed by him is said 
And Tupper has 
been dead these many years! 

But here is Gerald Massey, another 
who 


to be worth 75 cents. 


Inglishman, likewise long dead, 
sang the song of the dignity of labor 
and hailed the coming commonwealth of 
democracy. He is best known for his 
heartening quatrain: 

back in fray, 
yield 


“Though beaten 
We shall not 

For where the vanguard camps to-day 
The shall rest to-morrow.” 


Massey appears here with an unsigned 


Many a 
to sorrow; 


rear 


manuscript poem, vouched for by Thom- 
as Bailey Aldrich and accepted by Wil- 
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The “Worth While’. 
e ort ie’ 7 
| | 
| Books of the Day | 
| | 
| FICTION | 
| The Dark Star-—Robt. W. Chambers.. $1.50 
| A Diversity of Creatures—Rudyard WNipling 1.50 | 
| His Family—Ernest Poole. ; 1.50 | 
| The Hundredth Chance—Eithe! MM. Dell 1.50 | 
| Cinderella Jane—M. B. Cooke 1.35 | 

In the Wilderness—Robt. Ilitchens 1.40 | 
The Lifted Veil—Basil King. 1.40 | 
| The Man Thou Gavest—lH. ‘IT’. Comstock 1.35 | 
| Mr. Britling Sees It Through—Il. G. Wells 1.60 | 
| Oh, Mary, Be Careful—Geo. Weston 1.00 | 
| Road to Understanding-—Ileanor H. Porter 1.40 | 

The Son of Tarzan—F. R. Burroughs 1.35 | 

The Tiger’s Coat—Elizabeth Dejeans. = oe Se 

The Triflers—Frederick O. Bartlett... 1.40 | 

Bab: A Sub-Deb—Mary Roberts Rinehart.......................... .. 1.40 

The Cinema Murder—FE. Phillips Oppenheim... sacianacd: 

The Object Definite-—Jeffery Farnol..............0..222.1--- 1.50 | 

| Recent Books on the Great War > 
|| Grapes of Wrath—Boyd Cable. $1.50 | 

4; Ambulance No. 10—Leslie Burwell . 1.00 | 

| | When the Prussians Came to Poland—.. «le | 

i | Turezynowicz. ...........- CER eae oe 1.50 | 

| | The Worn Doorstep—Margaret Sherwood.. 1.25 | 

|| Under the Red Cross Flag-—\. ‘I. Boardman 1.75 | 
| War—Pierre Loti ...... ae, 1.25 
| Italy, France and Britain at War—l!. G. Wells............... 1.50 

i) The Battles of the Somme—Philip Gibbs 2.00 

| The Friends of France—by Members of the American 

| | PI sseiciisihetinnirtedesnntasacctvesv sees seit 2.00 

|| A German Deserter’s War Experiences 1.00 

|) White Nights—Arthur Ruhl .... 2.00 

| Passed by the Censor—\V. \Villiams 1.25 

Inside the German Empire— I]. B. Swope 2.00 

The Emden—by Capt. von Mucke 1.25 | 

| The Battle of the Somme—John Buchan 1.50 | | 
if) | | 

1 | 
- Recent Books of Verse and other | 

| : I 

| Important Subjects | 

| Poems of Alan Seeger $1.25 

|) Heap o’ Livin’-—Edw. Guest 1.25 

|| Rhymes of a Red Cross Man—-Robt. Service 100 | 

|| Trails Sunward—Cole Young Rice 1.25 | 

Songs of the Work-a-Day World — Berton Braley 1.25 | | 

Chicago Poems—Carl Sandburg. 1.25 

Poems by Louis Untermeyer 2.00 

Out Where the West Begins—.\. Chapman 1.25 

I) The Name of Old Glory--]. \V. Riley 1.25 

Plays by Jacinto Benavente 1.50 

i) The Rib of Man—Chas. Rann Kennedy 1.25 

| Crimes of Charity—Conrad Bercovici 1.50 

| The Book of Self—-James Oppenheim 1.50 

| The Life of James J. Hill--J. G. Pyle, 2 vols 5.09 

1 My Reminiscences—Rabindranath ‘Tagore 1.50 

|| The Livery of Eve—F. W. Bain 1.59 

Woman—Vance Thompson 1.25 
| Woman and Work--H. M. Bennett . 1.50 

Autobiography of a Super-Tramp—\WV. H. Davies . 2.50 

Ged, the Invincible King—-I1. G. Wells 1.25 

Main Floor, Aisle 10 
AIVWUWO 
a 
ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS. 
We Give Eagle Stamps rnd Redeem Full Rooks for 82 in Cash or 
$2.50 in Merchandise. Few Restricted Articles Excepted. | 
i _ 
oO — ————————————————————— 
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HW elcome! Welcome! 


And tf youre in need of a 


STRAW HAT 


—Greenfteld’s are ready to serve you! 








Every popular style and weave will 
be found in our immense stock; ex- 
perienced salesmen will see that you 
get a becoming one; suit yourself as 
to price; we have them here from 
$2. to $15, all excellent values. 


Lvclusive DUNLAP Agency 


fejreenfields 


OLIVE AND EIGHTH 











The Noonan-Kocian Galleries 


LOCUST at TENTH 


Landscapes, Seascapes. Portraits, 


: . 7 | : é 
Oils, Water Colors, Etchings, 
) ae : > ae 
Bric-a-Brac, Pottery. 
’ + 
Wvclusive Jewelry 
liam Wanter Phe price, $5, is a high Interest,” bemg in relation to Jolin 
compliment to ene of the minor singer Brown and bis men at Harper's Ferry. 
Let us now to the war-lords! Ter Jolin Brown's name enhanees this docu 
is Wellington, the tron Duke, worth mom, though we tind a Lee letter to 
$3.50. Tlere is Napoleon 1, whom he | Governor Letcher recommending the ap- 


conquered, priced at $3 Napoleon TT noimtment of a colonel of yolunteers. for 
drops to $3.0 Famous tamilics almost which $20 is asked. Gen. James Long- 
invariably run to seed ‘treet, one of Lee's chief lieutenants. 
Frederic the Great (so-called) sign aiswers present at $1. 
document “with fine seal, 1749," and It ais difficult to write this without 
the signature is held at $7.50 in Boston pambling, so we shall return for a mo- 
Jnd 1917. ment te the poets. Here is a letter from 
Ulysses S. Grant docs not appear, but Eugene Field) granting permission “to 


Robert Grant, author, is a fifty-center. publish my verses ‘\) Duteh Lullaby’? in 


(Is it not worth that ignominy to be 
For $25 Robert FE. Lee may I of Nate Field, “author,” is but a fifty- 


your volume,” held at $20, while a letter 


“document of great historical center, (CL paid that much to hear her 


lecture on Mormonism in an Hlinois col- 
lege town many years ago. Later, as | 


1 


PCC lI, S114 paid me $2 


for an carly poem 
on John Brown, published in her period- 
ical called Nate Iteld’s Hashington!) 

James Whitcomb Riley is) priced at 
only $2.50, but he is lately dead. while 
kuegene Field is a memory of more than 
iwenty Vvears. 

One might rummage amongst these lit- 
cerary remains—both of the literary and 
the non-literary—for nights on end, find 
We comparisons, contrasts, estimates of 
compelling interest. “Hlow have the 
mighty fallen!” Charles Sumner, illus- 
trious Massachusetts statesman, is worth 
only 50 cents! N. PL Willis, in his day 
and circle a literary lion, though dandy 
end dilettante, is rated at only $1.50 foi 
an autograph letter. William Winter. 
still living, is held at that figure. Jack 
London is a six-bitter, though for a 
typewriten letter, the signature only be- 
ing in his own hand; and the cataloguc 
Was printed just about the time London 
dicd. Joseph Jefferson to Dion Bouci- 
cault, $1.50! Wilham James, catalogued 
as “philosopher,” 75 cents! And Rufus 
W. Griswold, whose blithering biography 
of Poe kept that poet out of the Hall of 
Fame for several years, is listed at 
$1.50! 

Aha! here we return to old) friends, 
Noah Webster, lexicographer, stands at 
$3) for an autograph letter, doubtless 
unabridged. President Garfield is worth 
$2.50 for a signed letter and a dollar 
more for his draft of a telegram on a 
telegraph blank; while) much farther 
along in the G list is my Nevada rainy- 
days’ companion, Charles J. Guiteau, as- 
sassin—so listed—who controls $1 for a 
mere signature. (Which somehow. re- 
minds me that onée in New York, in 
ingenuous youth, | read on the front of 
a dime muscum an advertisement of the 
skeleton of Guiteau “when he was a 
hoy,” and paid ten cents to see it; but 
that was very, very long before the 
three-day orgy with “The Life and As 
sassination of James A. Gartield” in the 
little inn at Searchlight, Nev.) 

A pessimist might deduce from thits 
catalogue that posthumous infamy and 
posthumous fame go hand in hand: but 
who wants to be a pessimist? Let us be 
optimists and take along on our spring 
fishing trip for inspiration the new cata 
logue of the American Sash, Doors and 
Blinds Industry. 

fe ote of 

The Princeton Five in a musical act 
will lead the bill at the Grand Opera 
House next week and will be followed 
by Edwin and Lottie Ford's) dancing 
revue. Chief Little Elk and company : 
Lewis and Leopold with song special- 
ties; Ted McLean and company in “Let 
Well Enough Alone:” Walters and 
Nantor in songs and dances; Lohse and 
Sterling, athletes; Harry Dixon, comedy 
pianist: the latest Neystone releases and 
comedy pictures complete the — pro- 
gramme. 

ste ate ofe 

‘What's the matter, Hawkins?” “Mat- 
ter cnough! You know, some time ago 
I assigned all my property to my wife, 
to—er—keep it out of the hands [Lam 
indebted to, you know.” “Yes.” “Well, 
she’s taken the money and gone off—says 
she won't live with me because I’ve 
swindled my creditors,’—New Orleans 


Times-Picanune, 





Letters From the People 


From Senator Reed 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURES 

May 29, 1917. 

I notice in the Mirror under the title 
“For Buncombe,” an editorial, the import 
of which is that I made a speech attack- 
ing the Agricultural Department and in 
veighing against anybody trving to teach 
the farmer anything. [am sending you 
herewith a copy of my remarks. They 
occurred during the course of a running 
debate. They appear in the record with- 
out even correction. 

I domt know whether vou will take 
the trouble to read them or not, but if 
you do you will understand that the 
question [ was arguing was that we 
ought to proceed with great care when 
we undertake to interfere with or reeu- 
late the business of the country, in 
Which | included agriculture. [sought 
to show that false arguments were being 
made, and false remedies suggested, 
based upon false information. 

There was in the congress a crowd of 
men who were ready to practically turn 
the entire business of the United States 
over to some board or bureau which 
might be appointed by the Sceretary of 
Agriculture, or by the President. It was 
my opinion that if these schemes were 
carried out every business institution 
of the country would become alarmed, 
a shiver would vo through the financial 
world, and the first thing we knew we 
would tind ourselves unable to float the 
loans of the Allies, or to secure the ad- 
vantages of the splendid enthusiasm now 
existing, which I believe has set every 
farmer to planting, and every manufac- 
turer and producer to doing his best. 

In all that To said To may have been 
mistaken, but To owas not) talking “for 
buncombe” To was not trying to. taffy 
the farmer. IT said just what | meant, 
and | meant to state the truth. In my 
opinion, the Agriculture Department can 
render great aid to the farmer by bring- 
ing to him new seeds, improved variety 
of live stock, knowledge with reference 
to diseases, plants end animals, ef cetera, 
ef celera. VL have frequently said. this. 
I have always advocated liberal appro- 
priations for the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. The Cengressional Record will 
prove the truth of this. 

There is a great difference between 
the Agriculture Department coOperating 
with the farmer in the manner I have 
indicated, and the proposition now pend- 
ing in congress, which is that the de- 
partment, or as recently changed, the 
President, through some department or- 
vanized by him, may take charge of thie 
distribution of foods and all necessities 
of life, including the manufacture, stor- 
age, sale, marketing, financing, and con- 
sumption of same, ete. 

In the one case, the government aids 
hy stimulating, leaving the management 
of the farms, manufactures, and business 
houses of the United States in the hands 
of their proprietors. The other case in- 
terferes with the management of the 
proprietors, and. substitutes -for their 
judement the dictation of some man or 
some board located at the City of Wash- 
ington, who can no more manage the 
business of the United States than I can 
sit in Washington and: manage all the 
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newspapers of the including 


ReEDY’S MIRROR, 


country, 


| am writing you in this way because 
[ know you are considerably a student 
of economics. While I have many ideas 
with which you may not agree, | think 
you will concur with me in the opinion 
that just now the main thing to do is to 
keep everybody producing, and then stop, 
as far as possible, all waste, and as far 
as possible stop all effort at combination 
or corner. That I believe to be the true 


remedy. The Judiciary Committee, of 
which | am a member, has just reported 
out a bill think will 
wholesome effect im stopping efforts to 


corner the markets. 


which | have a 


Jas. A. Reep. 


* 
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“Economic Rent’’ for Federal Revenue 


300 Halsey Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 31, 1917. 

Editor of Reedy's Mirror: 
In your issue of May 25, I. Yancey 
Cohen, in a strong and suggestive Ict- 
under — the 


ter, argues that recently 


‘ 


adopted “sixteenth amendment” to the 
constitution, congress now has power to 
tax cconomic rent “without apportion- 
ment among the several states and with- 
out regard to any census or cenumera- 


tion.” This, because “ground rent is an 
meome accruing to the owners of land,” 
and the sixteenth amendment expressly 
authorizes the taxing of “incomes, from 
whatever source derived,” without “ap- 
portionment,” ete. 

for the sake of the educa- 


fronal discussion tt 


Though- 
would vecaston— I 
should be glad to have the experiment 
fried, 1 seriously doubt that the court 
would treat as an “income dertved,” any 


“sround rent” value not acfually collect- 


or for the period covered by the incame 
tax in question. So much of the rental 
value of a piece of land as the owner 
actually reeeives, as rent, from a tenant, 
is no doubt taxable (without apportion- 
ment) under the sixteenth amendment ; 
hut ‘hat, let me add, ts now taxed, under 
the existing Federal income tax law. But 
so much of “economic rent” value as 
consists of the rental value of land which 
the owner chooses to hold wholly vacant 
and unused, or in his own possession 
and used only by himself; and such par! 
of the actual or real rental value of 
land let to a tenant, as the owner fails 
or omits to recetve, actually, as “rent” 
from such tenant, would almost certainly 
he held not to be “income” taxable with- 
out apportionment under the sixteenth 
Until there shall he 


than a single Justice Brandeis in the su- 


amendment, more 


preme court, that august oracle of “con- 
stitutionality” will hardly be found de 
ciding that ali such rental value as in 
fact allaches to land, shall be 
“income” within the scope of the six- 


deemed 


teenth amendment, whether it shall have 
heen actually received by the landlord 
from the tenant or 
him in whole or in part. 
cent on the selling 


left uncollected) by 
Not five per 
value of Jand, but 
only such “rent” as may have been ac- 
tually collected as such, would be held 
taxable under the existing text. 

But surely Mr. Cohen would not deem 
satisfactory, except provisionally, a Fed- 
cral tax reaching only actually collected 
rent. Whatever else is done, therefore, 
l urge that we push the demand for an 
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A Rich and 
Lasting 


Gift 


| The 


| Brambach 
Baby Grand 


| ‘ 
| Piano 


$485 


The Brambach is the brightest gem 


of the Grand Piano world 


for the beaming June bride or graduate 
—one that well befits the occasion—ts 


the small- 


floor space than a modern upright piano, 


vet it lends to the home an air of culture, refinement and good taste that an upright piano 


| 

| est Baby Grand made, taking up no more 
| 

| cannot give, no matter how beautiful or expensive it may be. 


amendment explicitly authorizing con- 
eress to tax all economic rent, whether 
received as “income” or not. 

CHARLES FREDERICK ADAMS. 


. 
oe 
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‘*Knitters in the Sun” 

Northrop House, Northampton, Mass. 
May 28, 1917. 

L:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
1 am distinctly not a person whose 
Whole view of life is bounded by its first 
paragraph. It takes more than the eu 
frée to make me relish my dinner; it 
gives me quite as much pleasure to see 
the heroine mect her hero as to see her 
embrace him in the 2,000th line of the 
last installment; | enjoy my demi-tasse ; 
and the sight of my last season's best- 
beloved receding from view on its way 
to an initial appearance at an .\. O. TI. 
river c¢xeursion gives me as much 
wsthetic enjoyment as the first sight of 
You have opened 


May | 


its unbought lengthis. 
the knitting question, bring in 
the soup? 

forth 


I am oa knittress and I stand 


my sex—and 


boldly in the defense of 


Terms to suit your convenience 


We will gladly mail to anyone making a request, a tissue paper 
| pattern, the exact size and shape of this wonderful little grand, 
| which, when laid upon the floor will show the exact space this 
instrument will occupy. 


Piane Salon 


Cll g - lindlewoord = /oumey 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


3855 Olive Street 







IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Special Departmen 








Sixth Floor, 








Phone, Lindell 3264 
RUGS 


t for Cleaning and Repairing 
nestand Best Work Done inthe Ci 


Rugs 





SOX, My 


position is perturbed. 


usually calm and serene dis 
You deserve pun 
ishment for printing Harry DB. Nennon’: 
“A Knitter in the Sun.” To am 
tencing vou to find out for yourself thie 


SCTl- 


advantages of comfort, health and econ 
which hand-knitted socks undoubt 
cdly possess over their less sentimentally 
shall 


creative 


Onmy 


machinated brethren. / merely 
dilate on the 
L insist that my socks are of 
have knitted 


No longer do 


trench-sealer to 


purely joys of 
knitting, 
use to my country! = | 
earnestly and furiously. 
1 expect some literary 
with some 


immortalize my creations 


such outburst as, 


One sock made a hammock, 
The other made a mitt; 
But where in blazes, 


Did YOU learn to knit? 
soulless, grey, 


| have graduated from 


navy sweaters—affairs of some intricacy, 
a eood deal of bulk, and an astonishingly 
large neck-ruff. Long age 1 finished 
that first sock where only the constant 


cllorts ol my room-mate 


more prosal 
creative im- 
heights of knitting’s 
She has had 


To be sure 


saved my more emotional 


stinct from the 
Post-lmpressionistic limbo. 
a course in human anatomy. 
there are still other worlds to conquer. 
| can already (and this is a secret from 
my loving parents who found it neces- 
sary to send their beloved offspring so 
far away from home for purely edu- 
cational reasons) knit while I study! I 
should like to be able to knit and at 


the same time nonchalantly ride a_bi- 


evele. The first line that I'll ever type- 
write to the accompaniment of the click 
of my needles will probably read: 
“Hkdjs fjtue vnfj houeber mo dear 
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The American 
Legal Defense 
League 


is composed of public-spirited citizens, 


including militarists and anti-militar- 
|| ists, who think it imperative that our 
| American liberties of free speech, free 
| press, and the right peaceably to as- 


semble, be legally defended against 

encroachment wherever made by any 
|| public official. It is necessary in the 
first instance to defend and later to 
| appeal to the higher courts in any 
| part of the United States all 
where it is deemed that these funda- 
mentals of liberty have been invaded. 


cases 


| Already halls have been refused for 
|| public discussion, mectings have been 

| broken up, speakers have been ar- 
} rested and jailed, and censorship has 
|| been exercised, not to prevent the 
| transmission of information to enemy 
countries but to prevent the free dis- 
cussion by American citizens of our 
|| own problems and _ policies. 


“We need co-operation and money. 


| 

| 

|} "Lawyers: Send us your names and 
| enlist for the war in the courts for 
| Constitutional liberties. 
| 

| 


“Men and women of America: En- 
list some of your money in the fight 
to safeguard and preserve liberty. 
Contribute what you can now—more 


later. 


| 
“Whether future generations approve 
| of this war or not, they will not for- 
| give us if we allow their fundamental 
liberties to be lost. 

{We are fighting your fight. 


| THE AMERICAN LEGAL 
DEFENSE LEAGUE 





| Harry Weinberger, General Counsel 
and Executive Secretary, 
261 Broadway, New York City. 


A few representative members: 





Hon. Cartes S$. Wiirman, Governor, 
| State of New York; Ilon, Stpney J. Carrs, 
Governor, State of Florida; Joun~ D. 


Works, Lx-United States Senator, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; CuHartes C. BurLInGHAM, 
Lawyer, New York; Oswatp Garrison 


Vittarp, Pres., N. Y. Evening Post, New 
| York; Hon. Joun FF. Hytanpn, Judge, 
| County Court, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Witir1am 

J. Watvace, Pres., Eck Dynamo & Motor 

Co., Belleville, N. J.; R. R. Bowker, Pub- 


lishers’ Weekly, New York; Leonarp D. 
| Apsspott, Pres., Free Speech League of 
| America, New York; Puittiep WILLETT?, 

Buffalo, N. Y.; Henry R. Lin- 


| | Lawyer, 
| VILLE, Pres., The Teachers’ Union, New 

York; Mrs. Henry G. Leacu, New York; 
| MisuHa E. Appectspaum, Leader, Humani- 
| tarian Cult, New York; Pror. Henry R. 

Mussey, Columbia University, New York, 
| N. Y.; Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec’y, Nat’l 

Child Labor Comm., New York; Pror. 
| Emity G. Batcu (of Wellesley College, 
| Mass.), New York; Gitpert E. Roe, Law- 
| yer, New York; ALGERNON LEE, Pres., Rand 





School, New York; Pror. H. W. L. Dana, 
New York; ANNA 
StouGuton Coo ey, 
New LILLIAN 

D. Warp, Henry St. Settlement, New 
| York; MoorFiEtp Storey, Lawyer, Boston, 


Columbia University, 
New York; 
The Public; 


SLoan, 


Editor, York; 


Mass.; ArTHUR YouNG, Artist, Metropoli- 
tan Magazine, New York; TuHeEopor! 

ScHROEDER, Lawyer, New York; CLARENCE 
| S. Darrow, Lawyer, Chicago, Ill; Max 
| Eastman, Editor, The Masses, New York; 
| Witiram H. Hotty, Lawyer, Chicago, IIl.; 
| Dr. McGavock Linpstey, Director, People's 
College, Nashville, Tenn.; Etperr Hupparp 
II, Publisher, The Fra, East Aurora, N. Y.; 
ALLEN T. Burns, Director, The Cleveland 
Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio; Frank Harz 
ris, Editor, Pearson’s Magazine, New 
York; GrorGe Foster Pegaspopy, Banker, 
New York. 
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femilu.’ But | insist it can be done. 
In the meantime I can and do_ knit 
warm, practically untearable, quickly 
drying socks at the rate of a pair a 
weck without seriously impairing my 


other activities. I demand that my serv- 
ice be recognized as a constructively pa- 
triotic one! 

There is no chapter in English lit- 
erature in which we take more truly 
insular pride than in that of the Eliza 
bethan drama, and if we glibly resurrect 
its spirit to guide our depraved dra 
matic taste, why not let our little Puritan 
ancestress cross the war-imperilled seas, 
dare the labyrinth of our modern urban 
life—and keep you from laughing at our 
knitting? We are willing to give our 
time. 

Have you ever worn a home-made sock 
for heavy tramping? You might try— 
and besides, you know, some day Mrs. 
John Tallington-Todd might learn how 
to knit! 


Bb. Bo WW. 


The Sixteenth Amendment and the 
Single Tax 


St. Louis, Mo., June 5, 1917. 
Iiditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

[ was much interested in the letter 
you published last week, written by Mr. 
K. Yancey Palisade, New 
Jersey, in which he indicates that the 


Cohen, of 


sixteenth amendment to the federal con- 
stitution, which provides that “Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes from whatever source de- 
rived, without apportionment among the 
several states, and without regard to 
any census or enumeration,” makes un- 
necessary any further federal constitu- 
tional amendment as the basis for a na- 
tional land value tax. 

I am by no means sure but that Mr. 
Cohen is right. Of course it will be 
objected that there is a difference be- 
tween actual ground rent and potential 
ground rent, and that the latter represents 
capital values of unused land actually 
yielding no income to anybody. sut 
potential ground rent can be converted 
into income. 

If Congress, for instance, should pro- 
vide that every man should include in 
his income return the price at which all 
sales of real estate were made by him 
during the year for which the return 
was made, and should treat as “income” 
which such land was 
that 


land, the government would ultimately 


the imcrease for 
sold, over the purchase price of 


get the potential ground rent of unused 
lands. 

Supposing we have 25,000 real estate 
owners in the City of St. Louis, and five 
make real 
1917, and make re- 


per cent of them sales of 
estate in the year 
turns from which the 
ment can be ascertained, and these are 
declared by law to be income for the 
year—it would be readily seen that in 
the course of years the full unearned 
would be into the 


unearned incre- 


increment 
public treasury. 


flowing 


So that the question resolves itself into 


this: Is there any valid, constitutional 
objection to an Act of Congress which 
shall declare that the profit accruing on 
the sale of real estate shall be treated as 
such for the 
year in which the sale was made? Or 


again, has not the government the right 


income, and returned as 


incomes which accumu- 
shall be held 
to be “received” for the year in which 
they actually accrue?) Will Mr. Herbert 
Quick and those who have suggested the 
further constitutional amend- 


to declare that 


late in a series of years 


need of a 
ment answer? 
Percy WERNER, 


‘.  - 
oe ee oe 
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Ulysses S. Grant 


(Continued from page 372) 
appreciative sire to expectant son, it will 
ilumine the pages of American history 
as long as the eye can behold and it will 
renew youth with each recital, as long 
as an American exists to thank his God 
that he too, is an American citizen. 

Mr. Coolidge finds in the career of 
Rebellion, 


Grant after the War of the 
evidences of statesmanship for which 
little or no credit has heretofore been 


given to Grant as president. The opin- 


ion of those who know little about 
Grant has been that he had few, if any 
qualifications for the presidency. This 


was an egregious mistake. 

It is true that Grant had a mind of 
his own. This was only the better 
qualification. In his first inaugural he 
said he would have on all subjects a 
policy to recommend, but none to enforce 
against the will of the people. He would 
faithfully execute all laws, whether they 
met his approval or not. He meant what 
he said and did what he promised. Hinc 
wlae lachrymae, with Schurz 
and others, who found that Grant had a 
“slate” of his own and did not need one 


Sumner, 


of their making. 


It is true that some relatives and many 


old friends were among the first pro- 
vided for in his appointments, but the 
sneer of Bigelow, that “No president be- 
fore was ever got in the family way so 
was. wholly 


Mr. Cool- 


idge calmly disposes of the matter, thus: 


é : ae 
soon atter inauguration 


gratuitous and unwarranted. 

“Grant made. serious mistakes; but 
almost without exception they were er 
childlike trust and 
When we re- 


rors arising from 
unfortunate associations. 
call the great accomplishments of his ad- 
ministrations—the establishment of the 
principle of national arbitration and the 
adjudication of the Alabama claims by 
the general tribunal; the upholding of 
American dignity and the assertion of 
American rights in the matter of the 
Virginius and the handling of the Cu- 
ban complications; the rehabilitation of 
the national credit and the maintenance 
of the national honor; the inauguration 
of a consistent and merciful policy to- 
wards the Indians; and the restoration 
of a semblance of order in the South, 
we are tempted to subordinate, though 
we cannot honestly ignore, the personal 
differences which marred the period of 
his service and the public scandal at- 
taching to some of those who in the 
shelter of his friendship and of offices 
bestowed upon them through his favor, 
betrayed his trust. 

“Those who criticise the course of his 
administration and condemn him for his 
choice of advisers might first point out 
what statesman of the day would have 
done better in his place and what ad- 
would have aided him to more 


visors 
beneficent results.” 

Grant was pure gold in the degree of 
his honesty jn purpose, 


Guile he had 


not. He would rather have 


proval than condemnation, but he was 


had ap- 


as indifferent to the one as he was fear- 
less of the other. He hewed to the 
line as he honestly believed it to be true, 
faith that true 
are better than and . simple 
faith than Norman blood. When in the 
adversity of his unfortunate experiences, 
after he Jeft the army, after the Mex- 


His inborn was hearts 


coronets 


ican war, friends aided him either much 
or little, he forget not 
crowned with the glory of the presi- 


one; when 
dency, he stood where he could show 


how clear was his memory and how 
responsive was his own true heart. 
Two matters of administration—one 
active, the other passive—made a great- 
er impression upon the course of the 
tended more 


than 


American nation, nay, 


clearly towards its perpetuity, 
words can fully characterize. 
“pirst: Ulysses S, 


restored the 


Grant, more than 
national 
The panic 


any one citizen, 
credit of the United States. 
of 1873 fell people like a 
killing frost. 
yet been fully told. 
people struggling for financial life mag- 


upon the 
The story has hardly as 
The frenzy of a 


nified to them the straws of greenback- 
ism as a life-raft of real finance. Grant 
with his veto power dissipated the delu- 
sion. The resumption of specie pay- 
ments act restored a lost national credit. 
The impression which Grant thus made 


upon the financial policy of the Ameri- 


can people saved that people in 1896 
and will be the saving-clause invoked 
against every wild-cat scheme of fren- 


zied, so-called national finance. 
Ulysses’ S. 
citizen, by his 


“Secondly : Grant, more 
than any other 
steadfast faith in the people themselves, 
saved the union in 1876, when the throes 


calm, 


of a most intense political strife threat- 
ened the people with anarchy.” 

The conclusion thus stated is not over- 
drawn, The present writer knows 
whereot he writes. For weeks after the 
election, a constant, daily attendant at 
the White House, for weeks a constant 
participant in conferences between ac- 
tive and vehement partisans, he came to 
observe how calmly Grant declined to 
“declare himself” and at the same time 
how carefully he took every precaution 
for the preservation of order and_ the 
protection of the people. The abiding 
faith of that people in the honesty, the 
the patriotic purpose of the 
developed into 


courage, 


original “Sam,” now 


“Old Ulyss,” led them, by his very im- 


perturbable silence, to know that in him 
they had a champion worth all of their 
armies, congresses and national courts. 
A weak man in the presidency in 1876 
might have plunged the people into most 
disorder and confusion. 
deaf ear to the im- 


lamentable 
Grant turned a 
portunities of 
felt that one word 
be worth one hundred thousand 
and he calmly prepared to meet ‘‘Marse 
Henry” with his hundred thousand from 
Kentucky with every battery of artillery 
which could be parked in Washington 
public com- 


Republican leaders who 
from him would 


men, 


without causing notice, or 
ment. 

The present writer keenly appreciates 
civil 
The 


main, 


the impartial review of Grant’s 
career now made hy Mr. Coolidge. 
notion that 
wanting in the presidency, was without 


foundation. He was profoundly thought- 


Grant was, in the 





- 





ful, more than ordinarily sagacious and 
in matters of current or even past poli- 
tics, one of the best “posted” men in 
the nation. It was astonishing how ac- 
curate was his knowledge and how close 
his observation. He was as sturdy a 
foeman in the political field as he was 
on the field of battle. He saved Garfield 
in 1880 as he saved the whole people in 
1870. 

Ulysses S. Grant had one weakness 
which caused him much distress in his 
civil career. It was, however, a weak- 
ness Which in itself was the badge of 
immortal courage—the token of strength 
of purpose and abiding faith by none 
more reverentially praised than by the 
Saviour of men: “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” 

Mistakes Grant made, on the score of 
friendship, and serious ones. He was 
cut to the quick, on occasion, by the 
perfidy of those who owed nearly every- 
thing to himself. Yet he never was mis- 
led but once. He may have been ready 
to forgive, but he never forgot. The 
eloquence of even his silence was Cice- 
ronian, and his utterance, when given, 
was a liberal education. 

In all things, in the midst of the most 
supreme idolization, he remained the 
same unassuming, unpretentious citizen. 
He walked, unattended “up the avenue” 
at the capitol. He traveled upon ordi- 
nary “Pullman” cars. He even asked 
permission to smoke in the place re- 
served for smoking. He employed no 
“body guard,” either of cavalry or of 
“plain-clothes men.” Why should he? 
He had knowingly wronged no. one. 
What had he to fear? 

The story of Grant’s friendships, his 
steadfastness, his appreciation of his 
obligations, should be written some day 
in words of living light. Proverbial it 
was with him: “Thine own friend and 
thy father’s friend forsake not.” In this, 
he was as true as the needle to the pole. 

What words can fittingly portray the 
deyotion to his family, which this dead 
hero unceasingly displayed? History 
has recorded no instance of greater or 
more thoughtful and unceasing affection. 
No biographer can befittingly describe 
the heroism of Ulysses S. Grant, as, 
facing Death, he penned his ‘‘Memoirs” 

that his family might be spared the 
pangs of want. The story cannot be ap- 
propriately told—could it be, sad though 
it would be as earth, sweet would it be 
as heaven. 

er 


a o 
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Novels 


A story of the Black Hills, in the ’sev- 
enties, is Ernest Thompson Seton’s latest 
literary contribution, although he also 
gives us glimpses of Chicago and the 
Canadian woods. The story of “The 
Preacher of Cedar Mountain” has for 
its hero a young Irishman, dedicated 
from his birth by his mother to become 
a minister. His intense Celtic temper- 
ament often carries him to extremes and 
he needs a guiding hand, which he finds 
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No Woman Ever Has Too Many 
Summer Frocks Like These 


@ They serve all the many purposes for which 
dainty frocks are desired, and the large variety of 
styles is an assurance of satisfaction that could 


come to you in no other way. 


@ There are frocks for street wear; frocks for the 
afternoon social affair; frocks for evening occa- 
sions, and frocks for the out-of-door sports. More 
frocks, perhaps, than we have ever had before at 


one time. 


@ The materials are the usual nets, silks and wash- 
able fabrics, but the many delightful trimming 
touches and the graceful fashion lines are far from 
being ordinary. Better still, there are sizes and 
styles for misses, as well as for women. In various 


groups, at prices from— 


“10 to °592 


Third Floor 


f$ SVU, 


ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STs. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash or 
$2.50 in Merchandise. Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 











THE ERKER SHELL SPECTACLES ARE 

ELEGANT, LIGHT AND STRONG 
THEREBY REDUCING 
BREAKAGE 













\ ey, , / 4 
q a Pp pRICES BW 4 
Py” REASONABLE Me, 


608 Olive. Eck er’s 511N.Grand 











nm the “one woman” out in the Black INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 


on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
Vv , ° : oe . ee secured. Models, experimental work 
by th Methodist church, His one great and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
Passion, besides his love for this girl, tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invifed to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 
2048-49-49a Railway Exchange, St. 
Louls, Mo. Phone, Olive 4236. 


Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


+11 . . 
Hills, where he is sent as a probationary 





War Witnout TAX 


On Food, Labor orIndustry. Crosser Bill, H. R., 4024, 
taxing land values only, will provide entire national 
budget. Willforce use of idleland. Increase crops, 
Yards for City Delivery: Get busy. Write your Congressmen and Senators, 


is his fondness for horses, and this pas- 


stlon tirequently leads him to extremes 
Literature supplied. Write 


int Loui 
Saint Louis Land Value Taxation League, 3rd & Wood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


920 Market St. 


that endanger his calling as a minister. 

















Indeed, without much interesting stuff 
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JUNE 


the home, 
with special offerings. 


are; 





The Stix, Baer & Fuller 


‘The June Sales now in progress are among the most 
important events on the merchandising calendar. 
is it an event of apparel and accessories, but the sales are 
of vastly greater scope, embracing many Summer needs tor 
very section of the store joins in the occasion 


Among the more notable occasions 


The June Sale of Undermuslins 
The June Sale of Outer-Apparel 
The June Sale of Brassieres 


The June Sale of Linens 
The June Sale of Embroideries 
The June Sale of Wash Goods 


June Sale of Chinaware 
June Sale of Cut Glass 
June Sale of Housewares 


STINBALT 
DRY GODS COMPANY 


SALES 


Not alone 


GPULL Te 




















All at Your Own Price! 


Nothing 
Reserved ! 




















You Should Be Sure to Attend 


Jaccard’s $500,000 
Auction Sale 


Art and Household Goods 


NOW IN 


611 Locust Street 


This Great Sale includes our entire stock of 





PROGRESS AT 











Marble Statuary Art Vases Brass Goods 
Bronze Statuary Bric-a-Brae Rock Crystal Glass 
Marble Pedestals Cut Glass Kleetric Lamps 
Jardinieres Chinn Wares Clocks 

about aninvals, this would not be an then entered him against the colonel’s 


Ernest Thompson Seton story, and in- 


asmuch as it deals with these and the 
great outdoors, the work is done with 
a sure and convincing hand. The story 
of the great horse race at Fort 


and how the simple Red Men outwitted 


Ryan, 


the whites and won all their money by 
stealing the best horse in that part of 
the country, which the preacher had sold 
to the colonel in order that he mieht be 


entered in the race, and how the Indians 


second best horse, and won almost 


everything at the fort, from dollars to 


frying pans, is in itself an excellent 


short story. In the earlier pages of the 


tale we are given glimpses of life in the 


Canadian forests in the middle of the 


last century and how the Trish immi- 


erants who were friends on all other 
davs of the year, battled as Orangemen 
and Catholics on March 17 and July 12. 


The story is very simply told, which is 


alway Seton's style Ile draws on his 
intimate knowledge of wild life and the 
book throughout gives us a breath of the 


hills, thie woods and thre plcans. 


(Doubleday, 


When “The Good Gitl,”” now issued in 
America by Small, Maynard & Co., was 
Kneland in 1912, the 


(Sullivan, the 


first published in 
Vincent 


author, to be an Ienglishman. 


critics assumed 
Heas an 


American, but was educated at Oxford 
and has been in Eneland so long that 
he is able to write a typically English 


novel so well that the experts can’t tell 
it from the regular product. Naturally 
it is a story that deals with life in or 
near London as it is lived by the upper 
Most of the recent nov- 


inde- 


middle classes. 
els in that line end tragically or 
Q’Sullivan has 


The leading 


terminately and == Mr. 
chosen the tragic method. 
character of the book is an idle young 
man of inherited fortune, without object 
in life, strictly adherent to his class code 
of ethics, unstable in character in other 
respects and of no extraordinary intel- 
ligence—perhaps typical of duis) English 
class. Hle meets and, without knowing 
ler name or ever haying spoken to her, 
beautiful) amateur 
finds that 


falls in love with a 


singer, He follows her and 
she is the wife of a man who 1s a sort 
of promoter or adventurer. This does 
not cure his infatuation and he becomes 
a regular attendant on the woman, 
whose young stepdaughter is a wild, un- 
cultured girl who has gotten such edu- 
cation as she has by rubbing against all 
kinds of people in half a dozen capitals 
The father, 
entirely complaisant as to his wife, as 
knowing the 


that he 


of lsurope. virl’s who is 


well as unscrupulous, 


young man has money, insists 


marry this daughter and the young man, 


to be near the stepmother, tinally con- 
sents. The young girl is very much in 
love with the husband and = from. this 


extraordinary complication the dramatic 


incidents of the story are created. It 
is a good story and is developed with a 


skilled The plot is a 
rather unusual-one, though its setting or 


artistic hand. 


locale has become hackneyed from much 
The 


well 


use by recent [english novelists. 


drawing is especially 


individual in the book 


character 
done, for every 
is a distinct and interesting personality. 
The denouement please the 
average novel reader but then art can- 


may not 


not always be made to submit to the de- 
mand for the “happy ending.” 


. 
oe 
. 


woman with hair, 


A eolden black 
shot with gold—the “tiger’s coat’—with 
supple beauty of the tiger, 
birth and 


set down in 


the lithe, 
of Mexican cosmopolitan 
experience, is what we 
may recognize as Omaha, but which is 
called Elizabeth 
novel, “The Tiger's Coat,” published by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
refugee to a 


Laclasse in Dejean’s 
The girl comes 


as a Belgian wealthy 
Scotchman of 
herself to him as a kinswoman. 


a very peculiar girl in all ways and mys- 


represents 
She is 


laclasse and 


tery begins to encircle her from the day 
of her camming. It is the unravelling of 
these mysteries that makes most of the 
tale, although there is a good love story 
with other love 
stories interwoyen therewith. Elizabeth 
Dejeans gives in this book an interesting 


several fragments of 


study in primitive instincts and passions, 
in a plot of exceptional interest 


* © «@ 
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The New Penology 


Burdette Gi. Lewis, Commissioner of 


Correction of the City of New York, 
which we are told is the largest depart- 
ment of world, has 
issued) through the book 
called “The Offender and His Relations 
to Law and Society,” whichs doubtless 


correction in the 
Harpers, a 


may be rated as one of the most au- 


thoritative and progressive utterances 
we have recently had on that big subject. 
The judge, the lawyer, the prison. offi- 
cial and the general reader will tind here 
much of information and suggestion on 
a problem that 


solution, for the reason that the attitude 


constantly presses for 
of society toward the offender in the 
past is now known to have been almost 
altogether) wrong and because’ much 
more than the vestiges of that old sys- 
tem still survive. 
The thinks 
tems, with incredible 
were due not so much to brutality in 


author 
their 


that the old sys- 
brutalities, 


society itself as to ignorance, belief in 
demonology and similar superstitions and 
neglect. The older societies provided a 
scale of punishments and then paid no 
attention to the manner in which = they 


were carried out. “While society, in 
dealing with individuals, has contended 
that ignorance does not excuse a yio- 


lation of the law, society at the same 
time has grossly neglected the man ac- 
found guilty of violating the 


finds in. the 


cused or 
statutes,” says he: but he 
study and work of many students and 
reformers of the present the assurance 
that this great problem of dealing with 
society’s derelicts will in time be solved. 
theories of 
that the 


Ile does not indorse the 


Lombroso and his” followers 
criminal type can be determined by arbi- 
trary physical stigmata, but says that the 
researches ot Dr. William Healy, Dr. 
kdith R. Spaulding and Dr. Mabel Fer- 
nald have very largely discredited these 
theories. The tindings of the later in- 
vestigators also go far to discredit the 
theory of heredity in crime. In line 
with the most enlightened belief of the 
age, he concludes that the only effective 
way to deal with this problem of the 
offender is to begin at the beginning, to 
go back to the child, and treat causes, 
for in faulty development he finds nearly 
all the The home, 


poverty, educational training, social con- 


sources of crime. 


tacts and a hundred other influences in- 
cluded in the term “environment,” have 
a tremendous influence upon the child in 
shaping the man for good or ill. Social 
conditions being responsible for causes, 
society itself is largely to blame for the 
effects. 

The author discusses the classification 
of offenders, taking the view that no 
more serious error has been made than 
that of assuming that all offenders are 
alike. The questions of probation and 
parole, the indeterminate sentence, in- 
stitutional organization, productive pris- 
on work, industrial training, institutional 
management and fundamental — social 
forces are also treated with a knowledge 
that it is evident comes from experi- 
ence. One rather novel idea proposed 
is a sort of a clearing house for offend- 
ers. Under this proposed system, the 
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courts Would merely pass on the euilt or 


innocence of the accused. Those found 


uilty would pass into the hands of a 
commission of experts, who, after a de 


liberate examination, would determine 


the degree of responsibility in the cul- 
prit and decide on the term of inear- 
place, for a 


ceration as well as the 


system of classification would be a part 
of such a plan. 
penology that is worthy the attention of 


all reformers interested in that subject. 


Here is a treatise on 
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The Lady from Montana 


‘Ladies and gentlemen of the Tlouse 
“paat. 4s 
Jalfour opened 


What 


was to throw in a 


of Representatives.” what. it 
sounded like when Mr. 
his recent address to the House. 
he meant, doubtless, 


sight pause after the “lLadies’—a def- 
erential acknowledgement of the presence 
multitude of women in the eal- 


pause, if any, was so 


of the 

leries: but) the 

nearly indistinguishable that an enthusi 
py 
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furnished by this store. 


Through merit of design and price, 


in open competition. 


“From Hess & Culbertson” is a 


quality phrase that wins recogni- 
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tion among judges of Value. 
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| Gifts 

| For Weddings, Graduations, Sou- 
| venirs or for oneself—your every 
| gift requirement satisfactorily met | 
at this store, be the price $1, $100, | 
$1000 or more. 
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astic suffragist who sat near me. whis- 


pered: “He recognizes Jeannette Rankin 


as embodying the whole sex!” And well 


he might; for in spite of her unusual 


position and surroundings, she remains 


the typical woman from top to toe. The 


top is especially prominent, crowned as 


it is with a mass of brown hair slightly 


streaked with gray, worn ad la Pompa- 


dour in a fashion that emphasizes. its 


abundance. The next most noticeable 


feature is the nose, which is large, 


straight in outline, and fairly dominates 
the face, particularly in 
chin stands out well, but is round, and 


profile. The 


reducéd in conspicuousness by a fullness 


of the cheeks which extends down. to 


the line of the jaw. Her small, rather 
Slight figure, clad in well-fitting ear- 
ments which rumor credits her with 


making with her own hands, adds to 


her thoroughly feminine effect. The V- 
shaped opening at the neck, and the use 
of lace and tulle wherever a man would 
use flat differ- 
entiate her 


linen stiff with = starch, 


completely from the back- 


eround against which she is projected 


in- her daily work. Strangers visiting 


congress look for her before asking to 
he shown Champ Clark and “Unele Joe” 
distinction in itself; and 
their first remark is 


that she has nothing of 


Cannon——a 
almost) invariably 
one of surprise 
the Amazon in her appearance. Her 
face is mobile, her motions are lithe, 
and her manner has all the vivacity com- 
portable with her obvious seriousness of 
purpose. Her voice has not, up to the 


hour of this writing, received areal 


test of effectiveness in a hall notorious 
for its bad acoustics when a debate is in 
roll- 
call, while distinct enough for all prac- 
lack the 
Which arrests attention in this tumultu 


full swing; but her responses on 


tical needs, ringing quality 


ous |e uly. 


Next to her unmasculine make-up, 
What astonishes most new 
the manner in Miss 
treated by the men among 
Not even the 


who hide a 


obsc ryers is 


which Rankin Ys 


whom she 


thrown. cowboys of her 


home state—a class rare 


strain of chivalry behind a rough ex- 


terior—could manifest more respect for 


her womanhood than these rough-and- 


tumble congressmen. In any. situation 


involving precedence, everybody stands 


aside for her to pass. During a session 


she is seldom or never alone: some man 


takes a seat beside her and falls into a 


whispered conversation, or she seeks 


out one whom she wishes to consult 


about a pending measure, and soon their 


heads are close together. In two re- 


spects at least she is setting an excellent 
colleagues: in 


example to her prompt 


and regular attendance, and in keeping 


track of what is going on. If amend- 
ments are coming in thick and fast, as 
often happens when the Inill under con- 
which the 


sideration is one house is 


to accept in spirit, but wishes to 
form, she keeps a pad and 


hand and 


ready 
modify in 
always in 
jots down the proposed changes 


pencil conscien- 
tiously 
in phraseology. From the present out- 
look it 


influence produced a real change in the 


would not be surprising if her 


behavior of the house in more ways 


than in mere personal gallantry; for the 
rudest fighters can hardly fail to take 
note of the presence of a woman among 
them, or to be reminded of the fact if 


momentarily they forget it. 


MIRROR 


Of course, it is unfortunate that Miss 
Rankin’s first important vote on the 
floor should have been one in which shi 
could not with an CaS) conscience voice 
the prevailing sentiment of her own dis 
trict or of the country at large, for her 
attitude on the war issue can never Ix 


expunged from the record, however 
energies 


Whether 


overcome 


earnestly she may devote her 
hereafter to the national cause. 
audibly 


she was visibly and 


by her emotions—a question on which 


much stress is laid certain. quarters 
the historians to decide 


Male 


exhibited 


we may leave 


amone themselves. lawmakers 


have occasionally emotional 


under equally trying con- 


without 


weakness 


ditions, provoking invidious 


comments on the capacity of their sex 


as a whole. Miss Rankin having hap 
pened to be the first and only woman in 
congress when the war crisis arose, it is 
far too soon to draw sweeping conclu 
wisdom of our latest suf 


A pleasanter thing to 


sions on the 
frage experiment. 
remember is that, in a state which gave 
the Democratic presidential ticket a vote 
30 per cent larger than the Republican, 
she carried, as a Republican, one of the 
two representative districts by ao plu 


rality of more than six thousand, and 


with a campaign expenditure of less 
than seven hundred dollars. 
Although sufficient 


perhaps, of 


mention has been 
made already, Miss Rankin's 
feminine appearance, it would be a pity 
10 pass over, in this connection, her evi- 
dent love of children and her attraction 
for them. 
a traditional 
brought with them to the 


Several members, trading on 


courtesy of the house, 
reception 1 
honor of Balfour the young folk of 
their families, and some of these speed 
ily made their way to the Lady from 
Montana 


She had them sitting in her lap or snug 


and took possession of her. 


eling against her while the formal mect 
ing was in progress, and, when the land 
shaking procession formed, one or two 


clung to her. She smiles a good deal 


at all times, but seemed particularly 
beaming when chatting with her little 
friends. Nor would this” thumbnail 


sketch be faithful to nature if it omitted 
to add that our fair young pioneer car- 
ries with her, while engaged in the busi- 
lawmaking not less than in her 


ness 


other accupations, that characteristic 


emblem of her sex, the tiny handbag 
It has never been my .privilege to peep 
into it, but various indications suggest 
the guess that it contains the familiar 
equipment of purse and keys, mirror and 
handkerchief—and p-wd-r-p-ff !—Tallh 
in the New York Nation. 
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“It only takes me twenty minutes to 
ect to my office,’ said Mr. Chugegins 
“But you didn't arrive until an hour 
after you telephoned that) you were 


leaving home.” “Yes It took me the 
forty minutes to get the car start 
Washington Star 


other 
ed.” 
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For two weary hours the small boy 


had howled, and the other occupants of 
the crowded railway carriage were get 
ting tired of it. “Oh, dear,” moaned 
the young mother distracted] 
don’t know what to do with the child.” 
\ sudden 
eyes of the old bachelor opposite. “Shall 


madam 


elean of hope shone in the 


I open the window for you, 


d politely. 


he inquir 
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Crimes of Charity 


A book to make everyone think less 
of his own needs and more of those of 
his fellowmen is “Crimes of Charity,” 
(New York, 


The author is a Jew 


by Wonrad  Bercovici 
\lfred Knopf). 
who has made a personal investigation 
of organized charity; his contempt for 
the Christianity in whose name thrives 
labeled 
which he encountered is unbounded and 
justified. Why or for whom he made 


the barbarous system charity 


this investigation, just who he is or 
what motive actuated him, Mr. Ber- 
covict does not state, but discount his 
recital fifty or even seventy-five per cent 
for prejudice or exaggeration and the 
residue of truth is appallingly horrible. 
He definitely charges that the welfare 
of the poor does not concern the men at 
the head of 
that the charity organization has become 


the charity organization; 


a business for them which they manage 
just as other men manage large fac- 
tories; that their concern is to reduce 
cost, to cconomize, just as manufacturers 
try to secure the greatest amount of 
product from the smallest possible out- 
lay; and that when hunger, starvation, 
sickness and death result to those whom 
they are supposed to aid, it is a matter 
of indifference to them. 

And he finds this not surprising con- 
sidering the mentality of the administra- 
tive personnel of organized charity. 
They are people having no real interest 
in the poor, no charity in their hearts. 
They are hirelings—some at the pitiful 
wage of ten dollars a week—whose chief 
solicitude is to please their superiors, 
to show a good record so that their 
own advancement may follow. A “good” 
record is one that authorizes but. little 
money to be given to the poor. The 
investigators are all hard, cruel, unprin- 
cipled, and the majority of them are 
women. 

The applicants are regarded as crimi- 
nals and are needlessly exploited on all 
occasions. [Each is subjected unneces- 
sarily to hours of waiting before he may 
even state his case and days elapse be- 
That the applicant 
may be starving or dying matters not; 
it is the policy of the organization to 
disbelieve all, to call them liars and 
otherwise insult them before giving any 


fore aid is given. 


assistance. Their spirit must be broken 
and they must lose all sense of shame 
before they are considered worthy ob- 
iects of charity. The plight of the poor 
is most pitiful after they have accepted 
charity. Their miserable homes may 
no longer be called their own since the 
investigators enter unannounced at any 
time of day or night; they question the 
children or any chance caller as to the 
honor and habits of the parents, criticise 
the food and go to the neighbors or the 
erocer’s searching for a cause to with- 
draw the little support given. That the 
children look too well-fed is sometimes 
regarded as sufficient cause. Rent, coal 
and two dollars a week seems to be the 
usual allowance. It is too little for 
three or four to live on, but if the 
mother seeks to augment it by working, 
carning perhaps another two dollars, the 
little which the charity has been giving 
will be withdrawn. Thus does organized 
charity encourage poverty, sloth and de- 
ceit! The parents fearing to lose the 
little through endeavoring to earn more, 
frequently send their children secretly 
to work. They are abetted in this by 
avaricious manufacturers of candy, mil- 
linery trimming, etc. One case is re- 
feverishly boxing 
unsanitary 


ported of children 
under revoltingly 


for five hours’ labor, six 


candies 
conditions ; 
days a week, the faster ones were able 
to earn forty cents. The charities in- 
stead of invoking the municipal law 
against child labor, professed to regard 
it as better for the children to be em- 
ployed and proceeded to deduct the 
amount they earned from their parents’ 
allowances. 

The organized charities conduct an 
employment bureau—for the benefit of 
Various firms have a little 
enamel, 


the rich. 
sign, black letters on white 
“Member of Organized Charity.” There 
are manufacturers—many whose product 
is nationally known—who avail them- 
selves of this membership to secure 
cheap labor. Employes who come from 
the charity bureau are expected to work 
smaller 


longer hours and_ for wages 


than other workers. Mr. Bercovici does 


not make it clear how men_ earning 
money remain in the clutches of the 
charities, unless it is because their spirit 
has been broken. In case of a strike, 


the charities compel the sick, the infirm 


and the aged to go to the factory and 


supplant the strikers. That some art 
killed in the riots and others soon die 
from exhaustion merely lessens — the 
financial drain upon the charities 


Whatever his motive, Mr. Bercovici 
evidently made a thorough investigation 
which should be followed up. The rem 
edy would seem to be personal distribu- 
tion of alms. Let him who has the 
wherewith to give also give a little of 
his own time and interest. Those who 
give of the means of others soon make 
of the giving a profession to the suc- 
cess of which all things else are sub- 
ordinated. Even Mr. Bercovici says that 
his heart became caiioused to suifering. 
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What and By to Eat 


The honorable H. C 
food conservationists have an able aide 
at hand in R. L. Alsaker, M. D., of St. 
Louis, a scientific specialist on 
As a medical student 


Hoover and all 


foods 
and food values. 
and physician he has thoroughly exam- 
ined the various popular methods of 
healing: allopathic, eclectic, homeopathic, 
osteopathic, chiropractic, Christian Sci- 
ence, New Thought. His research and 
practice have conyinced him that the 
human body is a perfect machine exactly 
adapted to human needs, all the com- 
ponent elements of which are to be 
found in the foods and liquids of which 
we partake; that degeneration and dis- 
ease are not directly due to natural wear 
and tear but result from improper feed- 
ing. Bodily health and efficiency there- 
fore resolve into a question of selecting 
good foods, preparing and eating them 
properly. How to do this Dr. Alsaker 
tells very comprehensively in “Eating 
for Health and Efficiency,” five small 
volumes written in untechnical English 
(Frank If. Morrison, New York). 

Foods are classified according to the 
elements which they supply. The object 
of eating is to furnish material to repair 
the body or to provide fuel for its heat 
and energy. It is therefore incorrect to 
be guided in the selection of foods sole- 
ly by what is easy to procure or by a 
cultivated taste. Each should eat the 
food his body requires, differing accord- 
ing to his age, occupation, constitution, 
condition, the season or locality. 

Many popular theories are contradict- 
ed. Dr. Alsaker regards germs as man’s 
best friends, aiding in the destruction 
of disease rather than causing it. He 
does not prescribe medicines. Proper 
feeding is the sovereign remedy for all 
bodily ills: 


headache, rheumatism, indigestion, fe- 


colds, catarrh, insomnia, 
vers, ete, in the worst forms may be 
cured by dieting. Obesity and emaci- 
ation are the penalties attached to abuses 
in eating. What are commonly known 
as the “diseases of childhood” are not, 
as considered by some, inescapable evils: 
Dr. Alsaker goes deeply into the subject 
and submits menus for the child year by 
year up to the tenth year, maintaining 
that parents have it within their power 
to keep their children healthy by supply- 
ing them with the proper nourishment. 
The doctor is not arbitrary in any of 
his recommendations. He shows what 
he considers right in feeding and why, 
and recommends that each be governed 
by reason and common sense. He evi- 
dences a disposition to indulge people in 
individual non- 


their preferences in 


essentials, and in all things the latitude 
for choice seems great. Even the menus 
are numbered one, two and three, and 
may be designated breakfast, lunch and 
dinner according to the whim of each 


H¥e adds that it is not neces- 


person. 
sary that each meal should be well bal- 
anced in protein, starch, fat and sugar: 
it is sufficient if the balance is achieved 
by the day’s three meals. Yet despite 
the apparent elasticity of rules some 
would) find the restrictions irksome. 
Meat should not be eaten oftener than 
once a day—in summer, three or four 
times a week is better. Desserts should 
be of the simple variety and even these 
should not be eaten very day. Although 
professing an aloof neutrality between 
the counterclaims of the meat eaters and 
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the vegetarians, Dr. Alsaker makes _ it 
clear that the system really requires but 
that the 
values can be obtained at less financial 


very little meat, same food 
vegetables, 
cereals, fruits, eggs and nuts. He labels 
qa fallacy the popular belief that a la- 
boring man must have much 
supply energy and strength; these fac- 
tors he says may be secured far more 


and physical expense from 


meat to 


advantageously through a combination 
of meat, starch and sugar. 

The proper food in the right quantity 
is not all that is necessary for health. 
The food must be properly prepared and 
to this subject the doctor devotes much 
All his recipes are simple, and 
busy 


space. 
therefore time-savers for the 
housewife. 

His recommendations have the attrac- 
tive qualities of simplicity and reason- 
ableness. He is not a faddist nor an 
extremist. He has evidently studied the 
human organism from all angles through 
all schools and herein offers the public 
that which he has found best. 
principles are: live right, eat moderately, 
masticate thoroughly. 
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The Cities 


THEY ARE LIKE WOMEN 
Iam New York, 


Perfumed and bejeweled, 


His basic 


A siren with ivory flesh 

And hair like the dusk; 

With languorous eves and full, sensuous 
lips, 

With beautiful, outstretching arms 

And a heart cold as ice. 


I am Boston, 

She of the stockings of blue 

\nd the tortoise-rimmed elasses : 
Cold and repellent, 

Intellectual, keen, 

Denatured, 

And almost unsexed. 


I am Chicago, 

Bold, breezy and honest, 
Large-footed, large-fisted, 
Large-waisted, large-hearted, 
With brow none too high, 

And with words none too choice. 
But with just a faint scent of 
Patchouli and—lard ! 


I am Philadelphia, 

A grand dame in heliotrope, 
White-headed and proud, 
With long lines of ancestors, 
Family trees, family secrets, 
Traditions and heirlooms. 
sut withal always yawning 
And drowsy. 


Iam San Francisco, 

A quarter-breed: 
low, 

With the airs of a duchess, 


white-brown-red-yel- 


The look of a nun, 
The garb of a peacock 
And the mind of a mondaine. 


I am New Orleans, 
Fitful, flirtatious and frail, 
Petite and full-bosomed, 
Debonair and short-skirted ; 
With a beckoning eye, 
White teeth and full lips, 
A poppy-crowned head, 
A song 
And a fan. 
—l'rom Town Topics (New York). 
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Marts and Money 
Wall 


peevish and 


street’s bull traders are in a 
mood at the 
don’t like the 


manifestations of 


distrustful 


present moment. They 


plain and perverse 


clique operations in prominent quar- 
nor the outbursts of heavy selling 
advance of a few points. 
They are appre- 
setback 


The latest astonish- 


bers, 
after 
They scent 


every 
danger. 
hensive of another 
throughout the list. 
ing performances in Steel common help- 
ed to aggravate their grievances. After 
rising to 1365,—a new absolute maxi- 
mum—and selling ex the quarterly divi- 
dend of $4.25, the quotation for this 
stock suddenly broke to 12634, and im- 
mediately rebounded to 132. “That looks 
bad,” observed the sapient speculator. 
“A leading stock should not act like that 
in a market supposed to be controlled by 
the bullish element.” At this time, the 
quotation for Steel common is 1287. It 
is not unreasonable to believe that the 


important 


perpendicular advance in this case, in 
the last two weeks, was partly inspired 
by a desire in exalted circles to force 
extensive covering of short commitments 
and a recovery sufficiently substantial 
to permit of liquidation at profitable fig- 
ures. The violent fluctuations reflected 
a desperate struggle between the two 
factions of professional plungers. After 
watching them for a while, wary holders 
lost no time in trimming sails and get- 
ting close to shore. The uneasiness en- 
gendered by the antics in Steel common 
was increased by the mystifying news 
concerning the state of affairs in Russia, 
as also by another sharp break in the 
rubles. There 
were whisperings of secret efforts to 
re-establish peace, and that the “big fel- 
lows” had begun to unload in the metal 
and ammunition departments. Talk to 
this effect was strengthened by the per- 
sistent weakness of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, Crucible Steel, Mercantile Marine, 
Midvale Steel, and Utah Copper. The 
American 


quotation for Russian 


$7 advance in the price of 
Smelting & Kefining common occasioned 
“Nothing to that,” 
“Smelting 


only skeptical smiles. 
said the sapient speculator. 
common invariably records a smart rise 
when the bull campaign in the general 
list has drawn to a close. Did so last 
careful, 
happen 


vear— member ? Be boys, 


something is going to again. 


Stand from under!” 

The recrudescence of circumspect or 
timorous philosophy in stock exchange 
purlieus synchronizes with wonderfully 
concerning the 


optimistic statements 


earnings of all the leading industrial 


companies. Surplus earnings, we are 
told, 


greatly in excess of rates now effective. 


warrant dividend disbursements 
The apostles of optimism just revel in 
millions upon millions of dollars of net 
prolits. As to the essential correctness 
of their figures there can be no serious 
questioning. But it may rightfully be 
asked whether all this 
agglomeration of 
“discounted” in market values, whether 


unprecedented 
riches has not been 
the moment has not arrived for thought- 
ful conjecturing in regard to what finan- 
cial and industrial affairs might be six 
or twelve months from now? As a rule, 
the fluctuation in Wall street values are 
induced by forecasts rather than by the 
The 
com- 


records of the present or the past. 


extraordinary advances which 
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TONIGHT AT S O'CLOCK SHARP 


125 ORCHESTRA 
500 CHORUS 
SEATS ON SALE 


DAILY 


3aldwin the 


FOUR EVENING PERFORMANCES 
OPENING OF AMERICA’S FIRST OPEN-AIR 


MUNICIPAL THEATER 

AIDA 20 GRAND OPERA STARS 
75 BALLET 

AT 710-714 OLIVE ST. 

BOX OFFICES AT THEATER OPEN 7 O'CLOCK, 


Popular prices, 25¢, 50¢, Tie, $1, $1.50, $2. 
Official Piano. 


FOREST PARK 





BOTH PHONES. 


Boxes, Seating Six, $20. 








‘cello, xylophone, and cornet, 
Lottie Ford, late of the Four Fords. 
ca’s foremost Indian entertainers. 

Songland.” 


athletic feats. 
edy Pictures, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 10c=20c $tarting Monday 


The Princeton Five, an act consisting of musical numbers on the bass viol, 
solos, 

Chief Little Elk and Company, Ameri- 
Lewis and Leopold, “The Merry Men in 
Ted MeLean and Company, in 
ters and Kantor, songs and dances. 
Harry Dixon, comedy pianist. 


duets and ensembles. Edwin and 


“Let Well Enough Alone.” Wal- 
Lohse and Sterlin, fast and furious 
Animated Weekly and Com- 








COLUMBI 


Convention Week’s Bill of 
Novelties 


ELIZABETH M. MURRAY 


Orpheum Vaudeville 
Mats., 2:15—Eves., 8:15 


Songs and Stories; Billie Burke’s 
“Motor Boating.” “THE CURE” 
with RALPH LOCKE and CO. 
Whitfield, Ireland & Co.—Artie 
Mehlinger—Halligan & Sykes— 
Meredith & Snoozer—Togan & 
Geneva—Orpheum Weekly. 


Mats. 10c to 50c. Eves. 10c to 75e 














BROSIUS & BROWN 
Brainless Wonders 
Sensational Comedy Act 





LEAH NORA 
“The Happy Smile Girl” 
A Story in Song 
At the Piano...... Arthur Frank Lynn 
BILLY KINKAID 
Secotland’s Novelty Artist 


Program Forest Park Highlands s.ntss 


Week of 


KITNER, HAWKSLEY & MeCLAY 
A Nautical Comedy and Singing Act 


“THE STOWAWAY” 


ety eh | ee a te Ralph Kitner 
PRMRGUREL . 5.2... cccccssonasns Helen McClay 
Captain Robert Hawksley 


KING & KING 
“At the Sea Shore” 








June 8, 


Boston vs. Cardinals 


CARDINAL PARK 


June 9, 10, 11, 12, 
Cardinals vs. Philadelphia 








The Problem Solved 
“Where to go 
To-night.”’ 


‘“CICARDI’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


99 Under Cover and 
Open Air 
SUMMER GARDEN 
A. J, CICARDI 








Telephones; 





Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust a4 Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Main 1735, Central 377-R 








menced in April, 1915, and culminated 
in most of the representative instancés 
in the second half of 1916, anticipated 
the affluence of industrial wealth which 
we behold at present. It may plausibly 
be argued, of course, that our participa- 
tion in the European struggle foreshad- 


ows an indefinite prolongation of pros- 


perity. Ogden Armour has lately the- 
orized in this fashion. He has hinted 
at inflation. So has Wall street ever 
since the summer of 1916. There are 


some important offsetting factors, how- 


Peace still may be a good dis- 


ever, 
tance off, but, just the same, it is nearer 
to-day than it was six months ago. 


There are credible hints that the import- 
New York are pre- 
paring for a restoration of normal con- 


ing merchants of 


ditions. Despite rigorous censorships, 
it is indubitable that the financial strain 
is growing severe on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 
that the general economic dislocation is 


Strikes are 


It is unquestionable, also, 


fast becoming intolerable. 


multiplying in all the warring nations. 


FREE—6 MONTHS—INVESTING FOR PROFIT 
a@ monthly Guide to Money-Making. 

Tells how $100 grows to $2,200—how to get richer 

quickly and honestly. 

H. L. BARBER,Pub. 482,32 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


We don’t know ten per cent of the real 
state of things in Europe. 

If the should continue indefi- 
nitely, taxation is bound to become 
heavier and to make harrowing inroads 
upon excess profits of all corporations. 
In such event, present hopeful calcu- 
lations as to dividend payments will have 
to be materially modified or cast aside 
altogether. Furthermore, we must draw 
into close consideration the probability 
or rather certainty that the war’s pro- 
longation bring substantial ad- 
vances in interest rates. If the federal 
government at Washington were to float 
a 4 or 4% per cent loan, amounting to, 
say, $3,000,000,000, next January, the 
values of all securities would promptly 
be affected in decisive manner; they 
would undergo another downward re- 
vision, Such has been the -experience 
in European countries, and such must 





war 


must 
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Slackers of a Different Kind 


Uncle Sam has always tide bigger 
than any danger that 

fronted us. 

Uncle Sam will this time prove bigger 
than a world war. 

You, thou 
—not a mi 
of a different kind; a slacker cf your 
own welfare. 


or 
ilitary slacker, but a s‘acker 


If you are shirking your duty by wast- 
ing your resources, you will never be 
prepared to capture fortune. 


Join the army of the industrial pre- 
pared—the army of Mercantile Savers. 


A dollar saved today is a victory for 


tomorrow! 
A dollar will open your account. 


Mercantile 


Trust Company 
Eighth and Locust Streets 


Member Federal Reserve System—U. S. Government Protection 





1as ever COn- 


h, may today be a slerker 
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certificate of deposit accounts, 
safe deposit boxes, 


Murray Carleton, Vice-President. 
Wm. H. Thomson, Vice-President. 
Clarence R. Laws, Vice-President. 








Gf LOEST Brink Iv MISSOURI SM 


BROADWAY AND OLIVE STREET 


. 


We have every facility for the proper handling of current, saving and 
We buy and sell foreign exchange and rent 


Organized in 1847, we have withstood every financial crisis of over 
half a century, including the period of the Civil War. 

We solicit accounts of individuals, societies, firms, and corporations. 

Correspondence and interviews invited. 


OFFICERS 
Edwards Whitaker, President. 
Julius W. Reinholdt, V.-P. & Cashier. 
Edgar L. Taylor, Assistant Cashier. 
Leroy C. Bryan, Assistant Cashier. 











be the outcome according to the laws of 
finance. In view of all this, it surely 
seems proper to hold that the time has 
come for checking speculative excesses 
and to keep the quotations for specu- 
lative stocks at levels containing mini- 
mum degrees of inflation. The economic 
problems confronting us and all the 
other peoples are much more numerous 
and much more complex than the av- 
erage speculator is able to see or willing 
to admit. Professor Taussig, one of the 
honored authorities on political economy, 
owned some time ago, in the New York 


Evening Post, that he considered it a 
hard task to form opinions as to what 
conditions will be after arms have been 
grounded in Europe. In concluding his 
argument, he stated that having sub- 
mitted the subject to one of the fore- 
most financiers of New York, he re- 
ceived this somewhat startling reply: 
“To tell you the truth, I don’t know any 
more about it than the first ‘nigger’ in 
the street.” So there you are. Think 
the matter over in your own way if 
you have some moments to set aside for 
it. 


In the market for funds, quoted rates 
continue firm at previous levels For 
call money, the highest is 4 per cent; 
for time money, 434 per cent. The slight 
additional hardening in the last few days 
was explained, in part, by the weekly 
exhibit of the New York banks and 
trust companics forming the clearing- 
house. The total of net demand and 
time deposits disclosed a shrinkage of 
$95,000,000; in excess reserves there was 
a loss of $80,000,000. Loans indicated a 
$13,235,000. 
another thing to be considered in this 


decrease of only There’s 
connection, namely, the necessity of pre- 
paring for the heavy dividend and _ in- 
terest disbursements in July, the sum 
total of which will be materially in ex- 
cess of the $300,000,000 mark. 
are busy times for the bankers. 


These 
There 
is « most urgent call for their services 
all over the country. Especially insist- 
ent is the Washington government, 
which is anxious to have the $2,000,000,- 
000 liberty loan greatly oversubscribed. 

The past week witnessed further ex- 
ports of gold to Japan and Spain. Finan- 
ciers are deeply interested in our rela- 
tions with the latter nation, particularly 
on account of the fact that the Ameri- 
can dollar now is worth only 4.90 pesetas 
at Madrid, against 5.18 formerly. In 
explanation of this, it is stated that the 
Bank of Spain now holds such an enor- 
mous amount of yellow metal that it is 
no longer desirous of importing Ameri- 
can gold, and thus obliges parties who 
have to make remittances to Spain to 
purchase drafts in the open market. In- 
cidentally, we are reminded of a severe 
depreciation in the rates for British and 
French exchanges at Madrid. The pound 
sterling is at a discount of approximate- 
ly 16 per cent; a similar fall is noted in 
the quotation for franc bills. In New 
York, British, French and Italian rates 
show no striking changes. The decline 
in ruble exchange coincided with a re- 
port that the Russian government had 
decided to issue 2,000,000,000 rubles in 
paper. Many a time-honored principle 
of political economy is going by the 
The Bank of England 
reports a reserve ratio of 19.50 per cent, 
against 31 per cent a year ago. Bage- 
hot’s “apprehension ratio” was 40 per 
cent. 


board nowadays. 


J 
ood 


Finance in St. Louis 

Making due allowance for some ob- 
structive circumstances, business on the 
local stock exchange is of quite satis- 
factory proportions. It indicates that 
the speculative propensity still is largely 
prevalent, and likely to bring another 
series of delectable developments before 
long both to brokers and their cus- 
tomers. Prices are steady in practically 
all leading instances. In some cases 
they are decidedly stiff, and reflective 
of a resolute attitude on the part of 
holders. This can be said especially with 
respect to the shares of banks and trust 
companies. Seventy shares of Bank of 
Commerce were taken at 108.50 to 109 
in the past week. While these figures 
show no noteworthy changes, they con- 
firm previous impressions of pronounced 
absorbing power. Ten Mercantile Trust 
were taken at 358—an unchanged price; 
four Third National at 240, and eigh- 
teen St. Louis Union Trust at 350. The 
last-named stock pays quarterly divi- 


dends at the yearly rate of $16. Third 


National pavs 12 per cent. Its recent 
top notch was 250; the low, set in Jan- 
uary, 235. 

In the industrial Wagner 
Ilectric still displays an upward. ten- 


quarter, 
dency. Its present price is close to 200: 
ten shares were sold at 99.50, and sey- 
enty-five shares at 195. A little over two 
months ago the stock could be bought 
at 160. The speculative folk appear 
deeply interested in the merits and fluc- 
tuations of National Candy common, of 
which more than one thousand shares 
were transferred at 24.25 to 25; the 
latter figure denotes a decline of $1.50 
when maximum 
touched in February last. 


compared with the 
There were 
no dealings in the 7 per cent preferred 
stocks. Two hundred shares of Chi- 
cago Railway Equipment brought 104.50 
to 105; the prevailing bid is 106. Own- 
ers of this stock receive 7 per cent per 
annum. Of International Shoe common, 
seventeen shares were sold at 99, the 
previous price, and of the preferred, 
seven shares at 110. In the latter case 
the recent high record was 112%. The 
low record in 1916 was 106%. One hun- 
dred and twenty shares of Ely-Walker 
D. G. second preferred, a 6 per cent 
issue, were disposed of at 87.50. With 
slight fractional variations, this price 
has been effective since January 1. Last 
year’s minimum was 82; the maximum, 
89. There were no important occur- 
rences in connection with United Rail- 
ways securities. Five thousand dollars 
worth of the 4s brought 59. Of Kin- 
loch Telephone 6s, 4,000 were sold at 
104.50 to 104.75. 

The St. Louis money market is firm, 
with no appreciable changes in interest 
charges. Five per cent is the maximum 
for time loans. 
dental to the liberty loan are not ex- 
pected to have disagreeable effects on 


The operations inci- 


quotations for funds either in St. Louis 
or any other financial center. 


* 
oe 
Oo 


Latest Ouotations 
Bid, Asked. 


BRoatmen’s Bank 5 113% 
Nat. Bank of Commerce 109 1091, 
State National Bank. 191 
St. Louis Union Trust . 853% 
United Railways com 1 
do pfd. gaacthe 7 18 
do 4s mae 5% ; 
Brown Shoe com.... 69 70 
do pfd. ES eee 95 100 
Kk. C. Home Tel. 5s 93 
do Fs ($500) of 9g? 95 
Certain-ted com. 42 i 
Union Sand and Material 83 
Ely & Walker com 110 
do 1st pfd 107 108 
do 2d pfd 87 8714 
International Shoe pfd 11012 
Rice-Stix 1st . 11242 = 
Granite-Bimetallic 7614 78% 
Hamilton-Brown 128% 
National Candy com.. 243% 25 
Chicago Ry. Equipment 106%, 110 
Wagener Electric ........ e 200 205 
Og 


Answers to Inquiries 

P. M. C., El Reno, Ok—The Allis- 
Chalmers Co. is in exceptionally pros- 
perous circumstances, owing, in the main, 
to the heavy requirements for machin- 
ery needed in the manufacturing of war 
supplies. Its preferred stock now is on 
a full 7 per cent basis, and the amount 
yet in arrears—9'%4 per cent—will be 
paid off in the course of this year. Hold- 
ers can never receive more than 7 per 
cent. All the remaining surplus goes 
to the common stockholders, which s° 
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: far have received nothing. It is not ee SL 
unlikely that payments on the junior = 
nt issue may be initiated in 1918. If you 
acl are disposed to purchase the common at 
about 29 or 30, you must not ignore the 
= probability of a temporary sharp de- 
“7 ; cline in the event of peace negotiations, 
. ; anent which Wall street has been filled 
‘a with rumors in the past few days. It is 
vee estimated that for the three months end- 
ht ing June 30, the company will show 
na something like $21 earned on the $15,- 
949.500 preferred outstanding. The will mark the end of our Slogan Contest- 
. | dividend on this stock is cumulative, as 
"already intimated. ONLY THIRTY DAYS MORE. 


he : , ne 
SUBSCRIBER, Mansfield, O.—The com- 


50 . . 
: on stock of the Lackawanna Steel Co. : : ; 

m ee eck eae On July 15th, the winner will receive 

z is highly popular these days. Enthusi- 

4 astic bulls predict 125 for it. The cur- = 
CK 


rent price of 97 compares with 701% on 


li- = , ‘ 
February 2, and with 109 on November 


$1,000 IN GOLD | 

















































50 : pi ; 
17, 1916. The stock is on a regular 6 
n- ‘ ig 
per cent basis, but gets an extra divi- 
er : ; a 
dend at irregular intervals. The latest | 
n j "ae 4 js : i s . . _ ¥ 
| special dividend amounts to 2.50; $3 was You don't : ive to be a financial or advertising expert to write a slogan. 
1 é ; : 
, paid on Nevember 23 last. Like all other 
d, P 
steel companies, the Lackawanna feels Our free booklet, 
se : . ° “ 
| the Midasian touches of the war. For 
1e ‘ : ; Sead 
the six months ending June 30, its divi- “DOLLARS AND SAFETY.’’ 
n- ? : ; ’ 
dend surplus is estimated at about $12,- 
er : 
000,000. In 1914, there was a deficit, ; dads , : : 
nt é ee Pp ps contains all the information and instructions that anyone needs. 
' after charges, of $1,052,444. The pre- - 
1 ie: a 
~_ . ™ a record is poor. So act very person over 14 years of age who is a depositor in ANY bank = 
accordingly. ° ° ° ° co a ° . = 
st ee —" intends to become a depositor, and who lives in Saint Louis or within = 
Puzz_ep, St. Louis —The 6 per cent se : a ; Vien? eee hi = 
bonds of the City of Paris, floated some 25 miles of the city limits, 1s invited to enter this contest. = 
r- = 
’ months ago at 99, are considered a good = 
il- . = 
a investment and expected to go above ASK FOR “DOLLARS AND SAFETY.” = 
par eventually. The present price is 
+ 1° : . = 
‘ 94, which compares with 92 on Feb- = = 
a . aie = = 
ruary 8. The downward movement was = = 
“voce se 1 Phe NATIONAL BANK of |. 
n, ; > Ae ‘ ; ; = = 
- the war, which precipitated liquidation = = 
- capitalistic holders anticipating bor- = = 
m ; : ee = = 
: rowing for Washington account. Ino 3 e O S$ = 
7” 1 ar = = 
a ante-bellum days, Paris floated loans a II : e = 
drawing 3 to 3'4 per cent. Under exist- = = 
mn a Te BS ge ca a _ ; : = 
- ing conditions, you should invest your 3 Member Advertising Club of Saint Louis = 
money in the pending loan of our own = 
overnment, unless you have particular = 
valid reasons for deciding otherwise. > lH N/A HNVUU VIL UAUNLUUIOSUULUULVUSUELUVUUUVUSUUU LUTEUS HULU 
; F. N. L., Kearney, Neb.— There is no Resignation 
va Visible urgent reason for liquidating Re a — ; ' 
7 cane 8 : Phere is in the employ of a Brook- 
b public Steel preferred at the current - uae ot ies’ nee és ® 99 
: ise ' 2 yn woman a ‘ish cook who has man- 
price of 104. The company is doing : ; 3 V V t t 
, ; pen aged to break nearly every variety of a In or n es men 
exiremely well and should be able to ; : ; ; es 
: i : article that the household contains. The 
pay the full 7 per cent for two or three : : : : ae : ; 
years at least. The stock was rated at mistress’ patience reached its limit  re- What do you do with your surplus funds when they 
wan ¢ Cast. C Stock fas rate a ° 
117 last NX | cently when she discovered that the cook pass the $500 mark? 
i/ last November. 1 i i i 
! S. W.. Rochester, Minn.—Cannot had broken the thermometer that hung Have you studied the difference between investing in 
advise ae cals in Meer Vosk Ale = the dining-room. “Well, well,” sighed enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 
Brake. Too speculative, despite the 10 the lady of the house, in a resigned way, How do you choose between good bonds and others? 
per cent dividend, and the depreciation deed managed a break even the ther- The writer of “Saving for Investment” has en- 
of $32 in the past six months. The mometer, — Nasal en ns deavored to answer these questions. His answers may 
e ; » equally resigned, the cook said: : ; reyes : ee 
quotation would be badlv affected by au- : name ee Tener : vee ee interest you. A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 
P ia ew ite Yis, mum; and now we'll have to take 
2 horitative peace news. The stock sold ‘ 4 sae t n’t we?” 
‘ a - aaa - le Weather just as 1t comes, WO rer 
as low as 50 in 1912, The market for J ats P i r - V7 ll T° Cc 
4 It is dangerously narrow most of the i Mississippl alley rust ompany 
, ae You might go ahead, of course, Grace (sobbing)—You don't love me, FOURTH and PINE 
li you are determined to gamble. | know you don’t. 
c a ° a f on i ‘ a , 
STUDENT, St. Louis.—(1) Western Pa George—Why, darling, what makes 
cilic -eferre is sorely < snecilati 
IC ” ferred is merely a_ speculation you say that? 
or the present. Dividends are not yet : ‘ ; 
er i hig 5 Gracc—Because you're not jealous. i j r Booklet entitled 
m sight. The quoted price of 46 does — : : me Upon request we will mail you ou 
5- atk shoes vicksls canaae (2) Vul Maude Mullins has been married nearly : s 
‘ se ole r te g. < - ’ : H 
3- : can Detinn; : f , ee eae a year, and her hushand’s so jealous he “How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds 
: é etinning preferred shoul re : : iF 
» [bought onl GER a has shot at her twice and tried to kill 
i ght only by people who can afford to ‘ E . : : plex 
I- get stuck f ; en os e himself three times.—New ork Times. LORENZO E. ANDERSON & Ce., 
set stuck for - three years. P 
a . or wo ort ree y a bie ote ote 310 N. Eighth St. Bond Dept. 
F J. D. B., Forney, Tex.—United States 
n " Of Mexico 4s, due 1953, payable in gold “Do you see that strong, healthy- — : oe th?” “Becau f 
: : 2 66 : t get ; ing ”_ rushe arth? secause ¢ 
t es Piotation ad AE aeane SA ecaee Snckdna aia: aver Gees? I was just couldn’t get anything out of him. W - crushec to earth hae e “ 
; : Ane : ese ‘ s elastic -ourse. you know 
: mn gold. Interest not being paid. No admiring his physique. The doctors Judge. : — shies As rs ia tcl o t th ne 
- ee : ”  “Y mae fe ele fe low easy to stretch the truth?’— 
accurate figures at present concerning gave lim up years ago. You sur- _ . : Ww < y it me er Tel 
: country’s indebtedness, prise me.” “Yes; they found out they “Why is it that truth will rise again Boston Lranscript. f 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
of purchase price, with 
postage added, when necessary, Address, 
ReepY’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


on receipt 


Tu Famety AtsemM by Frank Wing. Chi 
vo: Reilly & Britton Co.; Toe. 


Unkindly caricatures ol country char- 
cters. 

Crimes or Ciarity by WNonrad Bercovici. 
New York: Knopf; $1.50, 

Oreanized charity viewed as a commercial or- 
ganization, supporting an army of cmployes 
rather than benetiting the poor, 

Ture Book oF Serr by James Oppenheim. 
New York: Knopf: $1.50. 

“Creation” a drama, “Self” and “The Song 
ef Life’’—-analytic psychology in’ free verse, 


embodying the philosophy of Carl Jung. 


Pu IlomMing Biko by Owen Johnson. 


Boston: Litthe Brown 75ec. 


Another Lawrenceville story, being an ac- 
count of a baseball game told in sizzling base- 


ball slang. 


Wirh tHe Ipror by John 
Boston: Little-Brown; $1.25. 


Hate-Tlours 


Kendrick Bangs. 


Timely topics humorously discussed by the 
genial philosopher. 


low ro CHoos! 
Holmes W. Merton. New 


Waenalls: $1.50. 


rHe Ricur Vocarion by 


York: Funk & 


\ practical method of self appraisement en- 
abling one to discover for what vocation in 
life he is naturally qualified. Over fourteen 
hundred trades and occupations 
are listed, with the possibilities and cardinal 
requirements for success in each. 


prote ssions, 


Comepres oF Worps by Arthur Sehnitzler. 


Cincinnati Stewart-Kidd; $1.50. 


Five plays of the great .A\ustrian  psycholog 
ist-dramatist, translated by Pierre Loving: 
“The Hlour of Recognition.” “Great Seenes.” 


“The Festival of Bacchus,” “tiis Helpmate’’ 
and “Literature.” 


PORTMAN FEAL Prays by Stuart Walker. 
Cincinnati: Stewart-Nidd; 31.50, 

Four one-act plays by the inventor and 
director of the Portmanteau theatre, with an 
explanatory introduction on the theatre and 


Edward Hale DBierstadt. [liustrated 


Irom actual performances, 


lays by 


Srorkies THE Troguots Tete THerr CHit- 
DREN by Mabel Powers. New York:  Ameri- 
can Book Co. 
stories of the Indian 
Ilustrated, 


Wonder and fairy 
told in child language. 


Robert W. Chambers. 


$1.50, 


Tu Dark STAR by 
New York: Appletons; 


\ genuine Chambers tale of romance, ad 
venture, mystery ard intrigue wherein for 
love of a charming Jady an .American outwits 
German and Turkish diplomats and 
through his courage, resourcefulness and ex- 
Thirty illustrations by W. D. 


spies 
quisite maners, 
Stevens, 

Our Frac anp irs Messace by Majors Moss 
Philadelphia: Lippincot. 


\n attractive booklet deseribing the purpos« 
and history of the flag: also including our 


Patriotic songs and the presidents appeal for 
unity, 

Oe THippen Forces by Emile Boirae. New 
York: Stokes: $2.00, 

Dr. W. de Kerlor’s translation of “La 


Psychologic Income.” soirac. is reetor of 
the \Neademy of Dijon, an acknowledged leader 
mM psychological and psychic matters, has de 
voted vears to. the study of problems per- 
taming to life and death and = experimenting 
With the seeret powers ino men. He teaches 
that every human being possesses latent powers 
Ol magnetic attraction and that this psychic 


force should be studied, controlled, intensified 
and exerted at will. Four illustrations from 
phe togray 1s, glossary, and preface by thy 
translato Second edition. 
mh Goop Company by Coulson) Wernaham. 
‘New \ John Lane Co.; $1.50. 

Por onal reminiseenees of famous people, 
a Swinburne, Lord Roberts, Wats 
eg Oscar Wilde, Stephen Phillips and 
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Carry On by Coningsby Dawson. New 


York: John Lane; $1.00, 


Very charming letters from a Canadian 
licutenant to the folks back home, 
SOMEONE AND Sowernopy by Porter Emerson 


browne, 


\ happy. 
many laughs. 


Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill; $1.35. 


irresponsible novel containing 


Illustrated. 


William 
Shores; 


Tur Master or Bonne Terre by 
Antony Kennedy. New York; Robt. J. 
$1.90, 


A novel of the Ozarks in which mine ck 
velopment, politics, land speculation, litigation 
and treachery figure against a background of 
the Civil war. Frontispiece drawing, 


DoLLArs AND Cents by Albert Payson Ter- 
hune. New York: Robt. J. Shores; $1.35. 
Wherein faith and love are put to the test. 


Illustrated. 


Achmed Abdullah. 


$1.35. 


BuckING THE TiGer by 


New York: Robt. J. 


Shores; 


A story of love and financial adventure in 


the Northwest. 


° 
ote ote 8% 
ee “e 


The Dinosaur 
Behold the mighty dinosaur, 
Famous in prehistoric lore, 
Not only for his weight and strength, 
But for his intellectual length. 
You will observe by these remains 
The creature had two sets of brains— 
One in his head (the usual place), 
The other at his spinal base. 
Thus he could reason a priori 
As well as a posteriori. 
No problem bothered him a bit: 
He made both head and tail of it. 
So wise he was, so wise and solemn, 
Each thought filled just a spinal column. 
If one brain found the pressure strong 
It passed a few ideas along; 
If something slipt his forward mind 
"Twas rescued by the one behind: 
And if in error he was caught 
He had a saving afterthought. 
As he thought twice before he spoke 
He had no judgments to revoke; 
For he could think, without congestion, 
(pon both sides of every question, 


O, gaze upon this model beast, 
Defunct ten million years at least! 
BLL. T., in the Chicago Tribune. 
* * * 


eeeeee 
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An Old Hand 


Mr. Barton lived in a suburban town. 
His wife asked him to purchase a shirt- 
waist for her while in New York. After 
telling the salesgirl what he was after, 
number. ‘“‘Here are 

What color do 
“Tt doesn’t make 
Mr. Barton. 


exclaim- 


she displayed a 
some very pretty ones. 
you prefer?” she said. 
any diiference,” replied 
“Doesn't make any difference !” 
“Why, don’t you think 


your wife would like a certain color?” 


ed the salesegirl. 


“No, it makes no difference what color 
shall 


to-morrow to 


I get or what size. I have to 


back 


changed.” 


come have it 


oe oe oe 
A western congressman, in discussing 
the long droughts that sometimes afflict 
tells this 


asked an old 


his state, story: “One day 


someone farmer, ‘How 
would you like to see it rain?’ ‘I don't 
care about it myself,’ said the old man, 
‘but I’ve got a boy six years old who 
would like to see it rain.’ ” 
ste ate of 

When passing behind a street car, look 

out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction. 
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LEAVE ST. LOUIS 
FOR THE 


CANADIAN RESORTS 


AY au revoir to hot brick and concrete and 
how-do-you-do to cool mother earth, slippery 
pine needles and rocky shore lines. Ride in 

motor boats instead of autos; in canoes, not In 
street cars. 

Live in well managed hotels or 
rustic camps, with never a household 
worry. Sleep (mot toss awake) after 
long, pleasureful days. Breathe pine 
and balsam laden pure air and drink 
from sparkling springs. 

tealize the joy of it; the infinite 
change. 

Two or three weeks this summer 
ina Canadian resort will change the 
whole being of any resident 
of St. Louis. 

Write to me for our free 
illustrated guide-books and 
maps. Get our round-trip 
summer tourist fares. 







5. oe McDonald, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Grand Trunk Ry. 
112 West Adams Street CHICAGO, ILL. 















































That Word “Selective” 


You realize, now that conscription is here, what a very 
real, definite meaning the word “selective” has. 
Apply it in the purchase of your car, if you seek the 

















highest type of service. 
Fitness for arduous duty, dependability, endurance, 
stamina—all these essential qualifications are developed : in 
in the luxuri ; aiid it Se . | 
- seni ~ Seven-Passenger Touring Car. $2475 w 
F our-Passenger Four-Door Fourist 2475 ~ aR 
ae Four-Passenger Coupe.- . . . 3250 , 7 
4 D 0 Five-Passenger Sedan = .°. - 3350 -|| 
SS “ui All the oeee on the — iii six-cylinder a 


‘ ? Wa I : Two-Toa Worm Drive Truck Chassis 2285 - 1 
“Built up toa Standard, ot down to a Price.” ‘a (Prices f. 0. b: St. Louis) 


| - 









Also—a charming grace and harmony of line, a_perfection 
of finish and appointments and a maximum degree of com- et 
fort and roadability unmatched at the price by any other 

high-grade car in ‘America. And speed aplenty. Ask _ 


any Owner. 


The Dorris fundamental features have remained unchanged 
a dozen years, because mechanically correct. ~The Original 
Dorris Valve-In-Head Motor is one. Unit power plant, 
another. Multiple disc clutch and long, easy-riding plat- 
form spring are notable as well. Demand the best value 
for your money—buy a Dorris. 


















DORRIS MOTOR CAR CO 


Factory and Salesrooms: Laclede and Sarah, Saint Louis 











